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FRANCE AND THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY: A RESUME * 
By Lovisrt PHEtps KELLoae 


At the beginning of the eighteenth century France had the 
most magnificent opportunity that has ever been offered to a 
colonizing power. The Mississippi Valley lay open for oceupa- 
tion and exploitation. Nowhere else in the world is there such a 
valley ; extending through twenty degrees of latitude with all the 
climates of the temperate zone, protected by high mountain 
ranges on the east and west, drained by the longest river in the 
world, the Mississippi Valley was a prize worthy of struggle and 
sacrifice. As Mark Twain in his introduction to Life on the 
Mississipy states: ‘*The basin of the Mississippi is the Bopy or 
tHE Nation’’; it covers 1,250,000 square miles and is the second 
in the world. It draws its water supply from twenty-eight states 
and territories, extends through forty-five degrees of longitude, 
and has fifty-four subordinate navigable rivers. 

France’s discovery of the Mississippi River has often been 
rehearsed and questioned. Was France the real discoverer or 
does the credit belong to others? Spanish reports more than a 
century before France reached the valley revealed the existence 
of a great river in the heart of the continent, which their explor- 
ers had crossed midway in its course. So little had they appreci- 
ated the importance of their discovery that Spanish maps of the 
period show a mountain barrier crossing the valley about where 
the great tributaries of the Ohio and the Missouri sweep in. 
From this mountain range a short stream issues leading to the 
Gulf of Mexico. Thus the Spanish knew nothing of the upper 
waters of the valley, and had no knowledge of the extent of the 
river they had seen. 

The French, on the other hand, discovered the Mississippi 
from the north. Settled on the lower St. Lawrence they quickly 
traced that river to its source in the great fresh-water lakes of 

* This paper was given as the presidential address before the Mississippi Valley 
Historical Association in Lexington, Kentucky, April 30, 1931. 
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the continent — the ‘‘sweet seas’’ as they called them on early 
French maps. When French traders and missionaries followed 
their explorers to the northernmost of these lakes they met there 
several tribes of Indians who spoke of a great river beyond the 
lake. The French hoped that this river would lead them through 
the continent to the western ocean. It was surmised that this 
might be the river the Spanish explorers had reported flowing 
into the Gulf of California. That North America might be pierced 
from east to west was the hope of the official exploring party sent 
out to locate the great river of which the Indians had spoken. 

Under this misapprehension Louis Jolliet and his priest com- 
panion, Jaeques Marquette started in 1673 to discover the Mis- 
sissippi. It was thus a distinet disappointment for France when 
these explorers returned with the report that the river they had 
found ran south and that they had followed it far enough to make 
it certain that this great central river of the continent drained 
into the Gulf of Mexico, then surrounded by the colonies of 
Spain. The only possible route to the western ocean might be 
found by mounting the western tributary, the Missouri. This, 
however, would be a long and arduous voyage upstream against 
its mighty current. Nor was it certain that this tributary headed 
near the western ocean. 

Notwithstanding the disappointment regarding the course of 
the river he had discovered, Jolliet’s account of the region he 
had traversed made a profound impression both in Canada and 
France as was evidenced in the letter’ he wrote to Governor 
Frontenac: 


It is with much joy that I have the good fortune today to present 
to you this map, which will make known to you the location of the 
rivers and lakes which one navigates across Canada or North America, 
more than 1200 leagues from east to west. ... The great river... 
having been discovered in these last years 1673 and 1674 in const 
quence of the orders you gave me . . . passes between Florida and 
Mexico to empty into the sea, crossing the most beautiful country that 
has ever been seen. I have never, even in France, seen anything more 
beautiful than the prairies I have admired there, nothing could be 
more pleasing than the variety of groves and forests, where one may 
gather plums, apples, pomegranates, lemons, muiberries, and other 
small fruits not known in Europe. There are quail in the fields and 
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brilliant parrots in the woods; in the river one catches wondrous fish, 
hitherto unknown. Iron mines and copper, slate, saltpeter, coal, mar- 
ble, and sandstones are abundant. The buffalo go in herds some of them 
four hundred in number, wild turkeys are so common that they are 
not valued. The Indians raise three crops of maize a year and refresh- 
ing watermelons.’ 


And again Jolliet declares, ‘‘A settler would not there spend 
ten years in cutting down and burning the trees; on the very day 
of his arrival he could put his plow into the ground. . . . After 
sowing grain of all kinds, he might devote himself especially to 
planting the vine, and grafting fruit-trees; to dressing ox-hides, 
wherewith to make shoes; and with the wool of these oxen he 
eould make cloth, much finer than most of that which we bring 
from France.’’ ? 

This enthusiastic enumeration by the discoverer of the 
resources of the great interior valley appealed to the imagina- 
tion of the France of Louis XIV. Colonization was in the air. 
The domains of the great king had been widened both in Europe 
and America. Two years before Jolliet’s voyage the colonial 
authorities had staged a pageant at the head of the Great Lakes, 
wherein with feudal pomp and ceremony calculated to impress 
the watching Indian chiefs of fourteen great tribes, it was 
declared that there was annexed to the kingdom of Louis X1V 
not only all the region of the Great Lakes but also ‘‘all other 
countries, rivers, lakes . . . those discovered and to be discov 
ered, bounded on one side by the Northern and Western seas, 
and on the other by the South Sea, this land in all its length and 
breadth. ’’ 

By this act France gave notice to the world that the interior of 
North America was to become French, and that it intended to 
annex the great central valley of the continent. After Jolliet’s 
voyage that claim was buttressed by discovery. 

It fell to Frontenae’s part to begin the development of this 
new colonial possession. The governor of Canada was a man 
of imperial vision and he chose to codperate with him in this 

1A free translation of Jolliet’s letter on the border of the map he made for 
Frontenac. Reuben G. Thwaites (ed.), Jesuit Relations (Cleveland, 1896-1901), LIX, 


x6 


2 Ibid., LVIII, 107. 
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work another man of vision, Robert Cavelier de la Salle. Five 
years after Jolliet’s enthusiastic report of the possibilities of 
colonization in the Mississippi Valley, La Salle was on his way 
around the lakes to begin a settlement therein and to lay plans 
for its permanent occupation. La Salle chose for his purpose 
the tributary valley of the Illinois River, which he named the 
Divine. Irom this base he explored the Mississippi to its mouth 
and there on April 9, 1682, he staged a second ceremony of pos- 
session, annexing the valley of the river he had explored, with the 
consent of the tribes bordering on its banks, to the crown of 
Louis XIV, in whose honor he gave it the name of La Louisiane. 

It was on his return from this voyage of exploration that 
La Salle and his lieutenant, Henry de Tonty, inaugurated a 
policy which was to have portentous results both for the geogra- 
phy of the valley and for the future of French power therein. At 
his new fort on the upper Illinois La Salle concentrated the 
Indian tribes from a large area, enticing them by means of 
presents and promises of trade. There under the battlements 
of Fort St. Louis were clustered villages of Miami and Illinois 
from the vicinity, Mascouten and Kickapoo from the Wisconsin 
River, Shawnee from the South, and even Abenaki and Mohican 
from the far Kast. As Parkman describes it: ‘‘La Salle looked 
down from his rock on a concourse of wild human life. Lodges 
of bark and rushes, or cabins of logs, were clustered on the 
open plain or along the edges of the bordering forests. Squaws 
labored, warriors lounged in the sun, naked children whooped 
and gambolled on the grass. Beyond the river .. . the banks 
were studded once more with the lodges of the [llinois.’’ * 

The first problem faced by any colonizing power is what to 
do with the native inhabitants — how may they be conciliated 
and assimilated? Shall they be incorporated into the body politic 
of the colony or shall they be driven from their habitats by guile 
or foree? We have long heard that the French were more suc- 
cessful with the North American natives than either of their 


rivals, the Spanish or the English. French experience in the 
Mississippi Valley, continuing La Salle’s policy of migration 
and concentration, does not prove the truth of this assertion. 


Frencis Parkman, La Salle and the Discovery of the Great West (Boston, 1892), 
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At the time of the French discovery there were probably about 
two hundred thousand Indians settled at various favored spots 
throughout the length and breadth of the valley. Through the 
dim mists of prehistory, by means of the science of archeology, 
we may catch glimpses of primitive life in this region, of wars 
and migrations, of great buildings and fortifications. Huge 
remains present themselves to the curious: on the river bottom 
opposite St. Louis loom the Cahokia mounds as yet unassigned 
to any known tribe of builders. In Ohio and Wisconsin, Fort 
Ancient and Aztalan offer their problem of fortifications by 
whom, why, and when. Everywhere throughout the valley are 
scattered mounds and enclosures speaking of primitive man and 
his works, the authorship of which the science of archeology 
has not yet ascertained. Yet when the French came there were 
certain well defined areas of native occupation; many sedentary 
tribes with rudiments of agriculture and an indigenous culture 
spread a thin veneer of population over the entire valley. 

The coming of the white mar changed the habits and customs 
of Indians. French traders speedily taught them to forget their 
native economy and to become dependent upon white men’s 
voods for the necessities of existence. White men’s firearms, 
with their requirements of powder and lead were necessary for 
the hunt; only by obtaining sufficient pelts from fur-bearing 
animals could the red man supply his needs and wants. Assidu- 
ous hunting drove the game farther into the forests or onto the 
edges of the plains and prairies. Red hunters were forced to 
range farther and farther from their villages and thus become a 
more migratory and a less sedentary people. 

it was, however, the French official policy of segregation that 
most completely changed the Indian geography of the Missis- 
sippi Valley. In searching for the earliest local or state history, 
historical students in all the valley states should study this 
policy of the French officials during the late seventeenth and 
early eighteenth century to account for the location and move 
ments of the Indian tribes and their relations to the early white 
settlements. To take an example from the region close at hand: 
the Shawnee are known to have lived in prehistoric times in the 
blue grass region of Kentucky; they seem to have been there 
when Jolliet went down the river in 1673. La Salle attracted 
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certain of their groups to his post in Illinois; Shawnee were with 
La Salle and his company when they found the mouth of the 
Mississippi. Thus accustomed to white men’s leadership certain 
groups of Shawnee later accompanied French deserters towards 
the English colonies on the eastern seaboard. They finally came 
back to central Ohio in order to be near the French traders at 
Detroit, thus leaving Kentucky open for late eighteenth century 
settlement, but proving dangerous neighbors until after Wayne’s 
victory and their migration west of the Mississippi. Similar 
studies of tribal movements in connection with concentration 
near French posts will in nearly every state of the Mississippi 
Valley serve to explain and illustrate the earliest phases of its 
history. 

La Salle’s dream of empire comprised the entire valley. To 
command it he proposed to form a colony at the Mississippi’s 
mouth and thenee to control and develop the valley as an outpost 
of France in the New World. Louis XIV was convinced of the 
opportunity offered by the American explorer and furnished him 
with ships, settlers, and goods to begin the colonization of 
Louisiana. La Salle set sail from France in 1684 for the Gulf of 
Mexico. By some fatality he missed the river’s mouth and con- 


tinuing westward placed his ill-fated colony on the coast of 
Texas. Thence he set forth endeavoring to find the river he had 
missed, only to be struck down in mid-journey by an assassin’s 
bullet. After his departure his colony on the coast fell into ruin, 
the settlers died of starvation or were killed by hostile Indians. 
The first attempt of France to colonize the Mississippi Valley 
was a failure. 


Meanwhile Canada was growing strong and vigorous; its sons 
ranged the seas, did battle with English rivals in the great 
northern Hudson Bay, and by land penetrated farther and far- 
ther into the continent, building waterside forts, planting mis- 
sions, ranging the forests in the upper part of the Mississippi 
Valley bordering on the Great Lakes. 

In 1697 when Louis XIV had obtained a truce with his enemies, 
he turned his thoughts to the reoceupation of his name colony, 
Louisiana, and the planting of a stake at the mouth of the Mis- 
sissippi. The agent he chose for this purpose was a Canadian 
colonist who had served him well and faithfully in the navy he 
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was building to offset the sea power of Great Britain. Pierre 
le Moyne, Sieur d’Iberville has been called the first great Cana- 
dian. Certainly the accounts of his dauntless courage and invine- 
ible prowess in his sea fights in Hudson Bay, read like the 
combats of Vikings of old. 

Iberville, who dreamed of a continent for France, was deprived 
of the fruits of his victories in Hudson Bay by the diplomats who 
drew up the Treaty of Ryswick. In requital he prepared to carry 
his rivalry to a southern region and in the last year of the 
seventeenth century planted at the behest of his sovereign a 
permanent settlement near the mouth of the Mississippi. The 
colony of Louisiana took its place on the world map. 

Iberville did not live to develop the colony he had begun. 
Stricken with yellow fever he died at Havana in 1706, leaving 
his unfinished task to his younger brother, Bienville. Bienville 
took up his opportunity with good will and ability. For a third 
of a century he strove to develop Louisiana and to unite it with 
the older French colony on the St. Lawrence. He visioned a 
France in America stretching through the vast are of occupation 
composed of the two great valleys of the Mississippi and the 
St. Lawrence. With one end of the are resting on Quebee and the 
other on New Orleans, Bienville and his compeers planned a 
Krench power in America, which would confine the English colo- 
nies to the Cis-Allegheny region and give to France the heart of 
North America. 

lrance’s occupation of the Mississippi Valley did not occur 
without awakening alarm among other colonizing powers. When 
La Salle landed on the coast of Texas, Spanish officials in Mexico 
regarded this occupation with dark forebodings. Expeditions 
were sent out to watch proceedings and it was a Spanish captain 
that reported the ruin of La Salle’s colony on Lavaca Bay by 
starvation and hostile Indians. Successive expeditions visited 
the vicinity the following years to see that the French did not 
return.* 

I'rance at this time had a population outnumbering that of the 
British Isles in the ratio of five to two. Both its military and 
naval forces were superior to those of any other kingdom in 


‘ Herbert E. Bolton, ‘‘The Location of La Salle’s Colony on the Gulf of Mexico,’’ 
in MISSISSIPPI VALLEY HISTORICAL REVIEW, II, 165-82. 
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Kurope. The British saw that the addition of the Mississippi 
Valley to French possessions would be a calamity. ‘‘Should 
the French settle at the disemboguing of the river Meschasipe,”’ 
wrote an English publicist of the time, ‘‘They would not be 
long before they made themselves masters of that rich province, 
which would be an addition to their strength very terrible to 
Kurope.’’ ° 

An English company of Carolana, in an effort to forestall the 
French, sent out in 1698 a naval captain named Bond to make 
a reconnaissance of the mouth of the Mississippi. Bond wintered 
at Charleston and early in 1699 sailed for the Gulf of Mexico 
and ascended the river for some miles. He soon met Bienville in 
a canoe coming down from an exploring expedition upstream. 
The French youth boarded the English intruder and boldly told 
her captain that he was trespassing on the territory now owned 
by Louis XIV. Bond thereupon quietly retreated, leaving to the 
bend in the river where he met his adversary the picturesque 
name ‘‘Détour aux Anglais’’ (English Turn).® 

English rivalry, however, was not so easily turned aside. 
Traders from Charleston encouraged by their governor and 
other officials, threaded the wilderness hinterland of Carolina 
and made every effort to reclaim the natives from French influ- 
ence. The shrewd tribesmen played off the rivals for their favor 
to their own advantage, frequently to the disadvantage of both 
their British and French suzerains.’ 

Although the founders of Louisiana made every effort to con- 
ciliate the natives and to win their friendship they did not intend 
to base the prosperity of their new colony on the returns of the 
fur trade nor, as had been done in Canada, to train the French 
residents for life in the woods. Furs came down the Mississippi 
from its upper waters in increasing numbers as western Canada 
learned of the French occupation. With them came a number of 
early traders and coureurs de bois, some of whom like Henry de 
Tonty were very useful to the infant colony in forming Indian 


Charles Davenant, cited in Cambridge History of the British Empire (London, 


1929), I, 325 


6 Verner W. Crane, The Southern Frontier 1670-1732 (Philadelphia, 1929), Cha 
Bond’s log is in Illinois Historical Collections, XI, 402-494. 


Crane, op. cit. See, also, by the same author, ‘‘ The Origins of Georgia,’’ in The 
a Historical Quarterly, XIV, 94-99. 
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alliances. Others like Pierre le Sueur, who in 1700 mounted the 
Mississippi in a sailing vessel, came back with reports of mines 
and of the resources of the upper river. Iberville and Bienville, 
however, planned to develop agriculture in order to furnish 
France with products not to be grown on its soil, such as tobacco, 
indigo, and silk. Rice was one of the first crops grown and it 
flourished amazingly ; most of the harvest was used in Louisiana, 
especially after African slaves began to be imported in con- 
siderable numbers. Tobacco and indigo became standard crops, 
but the culture of silk for some reason did not flourish. Cotton 
was introduced somewhat later and large crops were grown, but 
due to the difficulty of separating the fibre and seed, but little 
was fit for export.* Wheat was attempted in the early years and 
a grist mill was erected; but this grain did not flourish. At a 
time of searcity in 1710 a messenger was sent up the Mississippi 
to keep the Canadians trading on the upper river from coming 
to the lower colony lest by their presence the scarcity be 
increased. Aid was also obtained on occasions from the Spanish 
at Pensacola or the West Indies. Later flour for the colonists on 
the lower river was sent from the Illinois settlements, where a 
considerable harvest of grain was raised by the retired traders 
and coureurs de bois, who made up these settlements. 

The Illinois was not a colony planned like Louisiana, although 
it began about the same time. It was an outgrowth of Canada 
and all its settlers considered themselves Canadians dwelling in 
the West. Its commercial relations were with Montreal until 
after New Orleans was founded. In 1717 an ordinance was 
passed making Illinois part of the colony of Louisiana. In 1731 
it was officially debated whether Illinois should thereafter be 
administered by New France or Louisiana. The governors of 
both colonies were asked to give an opinion thereon, each natur- 
ally making a plea for his own province. It was finally decided 
not to disturb the existing connection between Illinois and Lou- 
isiana. Nevertheless even after Louisiana became a royal pro- 
vince its northern and eastern boundaries were not closely 
defined. Canada claimed all the region of the Great Lakes and 
the upper Mississippi. The portage routes through Wisconsin 

N. M. Surrey, The Commerce of Louisiana During the French Régime, 

in Columbia University Studies, LX XI, 174-78. 
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and Illinois were in the Canadian sphere of influence. On the 
other hand, the French colony on the lower Wabash, named Vin- 
cennes for its founder, was a part of Louisiana. The boundary 
between the two provinces ran from the mouth of the Illinois 
eastward to the Wabash about on the fortieth degree of latitude. 
West of the Mississippi little attempt was made to distinguish 
Canada from Louisiana. The posts on the Missouri were admin- 
istered from New Orleans; those in Minnesota and farther 
north were officered from Canada. Nevertheless, although there 
were two French colonies dividing the great central valley, the 
autocratic methods of French administration and control, cen 
tered in the mother country, gave a unity of design to the French 
occupation of Mississippi Valley, even while upper Canada 
depended on the fur trade for prosperity and Louisiana with 
Illinois tended towards an agricultural growth with mining and 
Indian trade as subsidiary industries. 

At the time Iberville in the South was laying the foundations 
of Louisiana, Canada was preparing to establish an outpost at 
the eastern edge of the valley as a barrier against English pene 
tration. During the latter decades of the seventeenth century 
Dutch and English traders had several times sent out trading 
expeditions to the upper Great Lakes, which were turned back 
with difficulty by the enterprising French entrepreneurs of the 
West. With the founding of Detroit on the strait uniting the 
upper and the lower lakes English fur trading flotillas ceased to 
attempt the western fur trade. 

At Detroit as at La Salle’s post on the Illinois, concentration 
and assimilation of the Indian tribes were planned on a large 
scale. It was even expected that these subsidiary villages would 
become French-speaking and gradually adopt French customs 
and manners. The missionaries in the West bitterly complained 
of this policy for their neophytes, alleging they were being 
debauched rather than civilized by white contact. Among the 
tribes which were invited to remove and settle near Detroit were 
the Outagami of Wisconsin, called ‘‘Reynards’’ by the French 
because of their foxlike ways. The Fox Indians were not good 
material from which to make French colonials. Proud and 
intensely conservative, they clung passionately to the ways of 
the wilderness and refused to assimilate or to yield to French 
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tutelage. It was not long before they were embroiled with their 
protectors, and when they attempted to retreat from Detroit a 
rash commandant followed and gave battle in which a large 
number of the Foxes were killed. Revenge is an ethical duty 
among the red men and all the relatives and allies of the victims 
vathered to oppose the French power. Thus began the series of 
Fox wars which lasted for three decades, involved Canada in 
long and expensive military expeditions, and almost cost France 
the possession of the upper Great Lakes and the upper Missis- 
sippi. Thus the policy of concentration and assimilation of the 
native inhabitants was checked in western Canada because of the 
intractable character of certain of the aborigines. 

3efore the close of the Fox wars the French of Louisiana 
were involved in a still more serious difficulty with the native 
tribes. This is not the time or place to enlarge upon the era of 
speculation in France which opened Louisiana to settlement. It 
is enough to say that the colony’s lands were cut up into great 
concessions, which soon began to be peopled with European 
emigrants in considerable numbers. Unlike Canada to which the 
immigration was almost wholly French, Louisiana was settled by 
congeries of folk imported from several European countries. 
The large concessionaires advertised for settlers in several 
countries of central Europe, and the King’s ships brought over- 
seas Germans, Swiss, dwellers in the Low Countries, as well as 
the poor and destitute from many of the provinces of France. 
Charlevoix who descended the Mississippi in the winter of 1721- 
22, mentions a number of these groups living on the concessions 
of the nobles. John Law had planned to settle on his tract on 
the Arkansas nine thousand Palatines; in reality only about two 
hundred and fifty German colonists actually arrived.’ At the 
Natchez a considerable group, many of whom were artisans 
such as coopers, masons, blacksmiths, goldsmiths, and cabinet 
makers,” oceupied a territory which Charlevoix called ‘‘the 
finest, most fertile and best peopled of all Louisiana.’’ The early 
emigrants to Louisiana yet await their historian; it is, however, 

® Louise P. Kellogg (ed.), Charlevoix’s Journal of a Voyage (Chicago, 1923), 
IT, 230. 


10 Dunbar Rowland and A. G. Sanders, Mississippi Provincial Archives: French 
Dominion (Jackson, Mississippi, 1927), I, 123-26. 
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certain from the glimpses derived of the early settlements along 
the Mississippi from New Orleans to Arkansas that here was 
fine material for colonial development, and that but for the 
policy which brought about Indian wars and massacres Louisi- 
ana might have been strong enough to have resisted foreign 
attacks and to have maintained a French population on both 
sides of the Mississippi from the Ohio to the lower courses of 
the stream. 

The Natchez wars began not like the Fox wars because of 
deportation, but from fear of such a policy. D’Artaguette wrote 
to the ministry that the Natchez ‘‘having information that the 
I’rench wished to foree them to abandon their villages and their 
lands’’ struck the resident French in their neighborhood on 
November 28, 1729, and in a few hours had killed nearly two 
hundred and fifty men and taken the women, children, and negro 
slaves prisoners.”* The entire colony was threatened with extine 
tion, since there was a conspiracy of many of the tribes of whom 
the Natchez struck first. Only the Choctaw stood firm for their 
French allies and by their aid the Natchez and the Yazoo, who 
had joined them, were driven from their habitats and took refuge 
with the Chickasaw on the lands east of the Mississippi. for 
two decades and more a series of wars and campaigns followed, 
each more futile and disastrous than the last. The Indians of the 
upper valley were drawn into this conflict, and in 1739 a large 
contingent came from the St. Lawrence by way of the Ohio 
River and wintered where Memphis now stands, where they were 
joined by a well-equipped French force from New Orleans. And 
yet the l'rench murdered in 1729 remained unavenged. 

An effort was made by contemporary chroniclers and officials 
to make it appear that the English instigated these revolts 
against the Louisiana colonists. There is no doubt that English 
traders took advantage of the situation to increase their gains, 
but that the revolts were primarily due to English suggestion 
cannot be proved. It appears that in the South as in the North 
the French Indian policy was unsuccessful with the North 
American natives and that the colonies occupying the Mississippi 
Valley were weakened more by assaults from within than by 
rivalry from without. 


11 Ibid., 57. 
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The intercolonial wars, which began anew in 1744 were in the 
nature of a relief from rather than an accentuation of the 
Indian troubles. The tribesmen were enlisted in the struggle 
with rival colonial powers, and their disaffection was skillfully 
turned by the French against the traders and outlying settle- 
ments of the English. None the less so far had the disintegra- 
tion gone that in 1747, at the very height of the struggle known 
as King George’s War, a conspiracy involving all the tribes 
around Detroit nearly succeeded in capturing that strong post 
and led to a secession of French-allied Indians, who earried their 
trade to the English in dangerous proximity to the French 
posts. Even the Illinois Indians who had long been faithful to 
French interests were suspected and the conspiracy took on a 
dangerous aspect, since should the Illinois forts fall, the connect- 
ing link between Canada and Louisiana would be broken. ‘** Dur- 
ing the closing years of the war their whole fabric of alliances, 
so long their special pride,’’ wrote Alvord, ‘‘fell to pieces; and 
they faced the calamity of defeat at the hands of their former 
friends [the Indians}.’’ ** 

The treaty of Aix la Chapelle in 1748 did not put an end to 
the hostilities between the two rivals; it but introduced a breath- 
ing spell wherein both parties to the struggle girded themselves 
for what proved to be a final effort on the part of the French to 
hold their colonies in the New World. During the French and 
Indian War, known in Europe as the Seven Years’ War, only 
the extreme eastern border of the Mississippi Valley was a 
battleground. The upper valley, known as upper Canada, was 
involved only in sending contingents of Indians to fight farther 
east, and in releasing the garrisons of some of its posts to 
recruit the armies under Montcalm. Thus the forts on the upper 
Mississippi were abandoned by 1756; those about the Great 
Lakes, at Detroit, Mackinac, and La Baye were garrisoned until 
the close of the war. When the last struggle took place at Mon- 
treal in the summer of 1760 all of upper Canada was included in 
the capitulation made by Governor Vaudreuil to the British 
General Amherst. Louisiana’s share in the struggle was to 
furnish supplies; from Illinois and the posts on the Wabash 


12 Clarence W. Alvord, The Illinois Country (Springfield, 1920), 189. 
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flour and other provisions were shipped up the Ohio to the 
beleaguered forts. Fort Massiae on the Ohio was built in 1757 to 
further these shipments and to act as a protection to the lower 
river should any expedition come that way. Louisiana proper 
was involved only by having its supply ships cut off by English 
frigates and by a constant fear of a British fleet appearing in 
the waters of the Gulf. 

It seemed for a time even after the loss of Canada that Louisi- 
ana would be retained by France. The Duc de Choiseul, France’s 
foreign minister, planned in 1759 to form a commercial company 
in upper Louisiana to serve as a refuge for retiring Canadians. 
He suggested that the capital for this new colony should be 
placed where the Miami River falls into the Ohio, thus anticipat- 
ing by thirty years a plan for a city where Cincinnati now 
stands.** After the capitulation of Canada, several prominent 
persons escaped thence to France by way of the Mississippi and 
New Orleans, notably the famous Abbé Picquet, who had mus- 
tered the Indians of northern New York to the aid of France. 
The garrisons, also, of Mackinac and La Baye retreated by way 
of the Fox-Wisconsin to the Mississippi, hoping to reinforce 
Illinois and to hold that region for Franece.** But it was not to be. 


The two years following the fall of Canada were increasingly 
disastrous to French forces both on the continent of Europe and 
on the high seas. When the treaty of peace was drawn, France 


was too exhausted to resist any demands for cession. Moreover 
as a continental power, its first duty was to preserve its terri 
tory in Kurope. Colonies overseas might be won or lost. France 
in Kurope must be saved. The English diplomats inexorably de 
manded that the Mississippi from its source to the River Iber- 
ville should become the western boundary of its North American 
colonies. Thus in order to obtain peace, eastern Louisiana as 
well as Canada was tossed into the scale. Then to compensate its 
ally Spain, whom France had drawn into the war and who had 
suffered severely, western Louisiana with New Orleans was 
ceded to that power. France in the Mississippi Valley was no 
more, 

13 Mare de Villiers du Terrage, Les Derniéres Années de la Louisiane Frangaise 
(Paris, 1904), 102. 


14 Louise P. Kellogg, The French Régime in Wisconsin and the Northwest (Madi- 
son, 1925), 437-38. 
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In all probability France at that time was relieved to be rid 
of the burden of the colony of Louisiana. As a recent writer in 
the Mississtppr Vatutey Historica Review has said, ‘‘ France 
had given Louisiana to Spain in 1763 without reluctance and 
Spain had received it without enthusiasm.’’*® Louisiana had 
always been a liability rather than an asset to France. Crozat is 
said to have buried there several millions of livres in his short 
attempt to develop this region; the Company of the Indies had 
dropped twenty million livres in this wilderness; on it as a 
royal provinee France had expended from forty to fifty million 
livres in the vain effort to produce a self-supporting community. 
However humbling it was to the pride of the French people to 
lose so great a colony, as a means of immediate relief the cession 
of Louisiana was a necessity. Fraud and peculation such as had 
destroyed Canada were not so marked in Louisiana; yet depend- 
ence upon the home government for the very means of existence 
was a characteristic of its entire history. Autocratic control had 
weakened self-help. Indian policy had led to rebellions and 
uprisings that had discouraged immigration. There were not 
enough colonists in the valley to hold this vast region for France. 
French visions of a great empire in the Mississippi Valley were 
dissipated by the practical exigencies of the situation. France 
failing to develop and people the great valley perforce lost it. 


'rance’s attitude towards its former North American posses- 
sions, during the four decades that followed the treaty of 1763 
has been a moot question. It was for a long time believed and 
asserted that French assistance to England’s rebellious colonies 


in America was based on a hope to recover its own colonies so 
lately lost, and the American commissioners to Paris were 
instructed to secure an unequivocal pledge that the ‘‘most 
Christian King’’ should ‘‘never invade or attempt to possess 
Nova Seotia, Acadia, Canada, Florida, or any other part of 
North America.’’ Recent studies of the diplomatic negotiations 
vo to show that in its alliance with the United States during the 
American Revolution, France was actuated by a desire to humili- 
ate its rival, Great Britain, and to restore its lost prestige in 

15 Mildred Stahl Fletcher, ‘‘ Louisiana as a Factor in French Diplomacy from 1763 
to 1800,’’? MissIssippI VALLEY HistToricaAL Review, XVII, 367-76. 
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Europe but not to recover Canada or Louisiana.** Ambition in 
that direction seems to have waned. 

Although France claimed for itself no territory in North 
America, French aid enabled the colonies to make good their 
demand for the Mississippi as a boundary. Just as Colonel 
George Rogers Clark left Corn Island opposite Louisville on his 
expedition to capture the Illinois, he received from Pittsburgh 
a letter announcing the good news of the signing of the French 
treaties. ‘‘The 26th of May last [1778] we Celebrated the Joy- 
full News here,’’ wrote Clark’s correspondent, ‘‘with the Dis- 
charge of Thirteen Pieces of Canon and a Tripple discharge 
of Musquetry.’’’ This news was of infinite value to Clark in his 
dealings with the French inhabitants of Illinois and in his nego- 
tiations with the western Indians. Without the French companies 
enrolled at Cahokia and Kaskaskia, Clark could never have made 
his suecessful march on Vincennes, nor have captured the British 
fort and garrison there. The memory of old France was still 
dear to its former subjects in the Mississippi Valley and the 
commands of the French king armed their assistance to the 
Virginians. 

A similar situation oceurred in New Orleans, whence the 
Spanish governor set forth on a successful raid upon the British 
posts above that city on the Mississippi River. Governor Galvez 
desired to distinguish himself on behalf of Spain, which was 
planning to acquire Eastern Louisiana. But the militia who 
accompanied him were for the most part French-bred and 
trained and Galvez’s brilliant campaigns were largely carried 
through by French aid. Even the Indians of the Mississippi 
Valley were told that ‘‘The great Sperit . . . caused your old 
Father the French King and other Great Nations to Joyn the 
Big knife (the Americans) and fight with them against all their 
Enemies so that the English is become like a Dear in the 
Woods.’’** Without the backing of France and the help of the 
French inhabitants in the West it is doubtful whether the Amer- 

16 Paul C. Phillips, The West in the Diplomacy of the American Revolution (Ur- 


bana, Lllinois, 1913); Edward S. Corwin, French Policy and the American Alliance 
of 1778 (Princeton, 1916). 

17 Reuben G. Thwaites and Louise P. Kellogg, Frontier Defense on the Upper 
Ohio, 1777-1778 (Madison, 1912), 299. 

18 Jil, Hist. Colls., VIII, 245. 
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icans could have been successful in the Northwest or the Spanish 
in the Southwest during the American Revolution. 

After the close of the American Revolution France moved 
rapidly towards its own revolution and overseas colonization 
dropped out of sight until its house was set in order. After the 
outburst of energy released by the revolutionary activities 
france remembered that it had once shared a large portion of 
the North American continent and planned to establish there a 
sister republic of French origin to be free and yet allied with the 
French republic in Europe. Jefferson described France’s plan 
for the Mississippi Valley as ‘‘an independent state connected in 
commerce with France and the United States.’’ In order to 
accomplish this result it would be necessary to seize New 
Orleans and to drive the Spanish from Louisiana. For this object 
General George Rogers Clark offered his services to revolution- 
ary France and Citizen Genét was sent to aid in arousing the 
western frontiersmen. Jefferson was sympathetic until he dis- 
covered that the filibustering expedition was to be organized in 
the United States for an attack upon a power at peace with 
our nation. Then he quickly issued a proclamation forbidding 
the gathering of troops. A shift of parties in France at that time 
caused Louisiana to be forgotten.” 

The charms and the value of this lost province were recalled 
to France as the decade progressed by the many French trav- 
ellers, most of them exiles, who visited North America in the last 
years of the eighteenth century. Among these travellers was the 
famous ex-priest Talleyrand, who in 1797 was called to the 
foreign office under the consular régime. Talleyrand reminded 
the First Consul, Bonaparte, that France had once been a great 
power in North America and awoke in that ambitious, restless 
ruler a desire to reéstablish a French empire there with Louisi- 
ana for a basis. Public sentiment in France was aroused about 
the same time by the publication of Chateaubriand’s prose poem, 
Atala, which in moving language recited the beauties of the 
Mississippi Valley and recalled the earlier French occupation. 

19 Frederick J. Turner, ‘‘ The Origin of Genét’s Projected Attack on Louisiana and 


the Floridas,’’ in American Historical Review, III, 650; James A. James, The Life 
of George Rogers Clark (Chicago, 1928), 410-11, 418-27. 
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Although a romantic and unreal description, it aroused the hope 
of France that this idyllic region might once more be its own. 

Meanwhile Bonaparte secretly obtained the retrocession of 
Spanish Louisiana. By pressure upon the foreign minister of 
Spain and by a promise of additional territory in Italy the 
First Consul secured the treaty of San Ildefonso, signed October 
first, 1800, ceding Louisiana. All things portended the speedy 
recovery by France of an empire in North America. 

This treaty, however, was to be kept a profound secret until 

Bonaparte was ready to send an expedition to take possession 
of New Orleans. The news, nevertheless, reached the United 
States in the spring of 1801 and caused Jefferson, then just 
inaugurated president, profound disquietude. He determined to 
send Monroe as envoy extraordinary to France to attempt to 
purchase New Orleans of the First Consul. Certain of Jeffer- 
son’s French friends quietly interceded with the French govern- 
ment for generous treatment of the United States.” 
The facts concerning the Louisiana Purchase are too well 
known to need more than a brief recapitulation. Before Mon- 
roe’s arrival Talleyrand had approached Livingston, the United 
States representative in Paris, with an offer to sell the entire 
provinee. Livingston considered that he was not authorized to 
accept such an offer, but upon Monroe’s arrival Bonaparte sent 
a messenger to him with a similar offer. The volte face was due 
to a probability of renewal of the war with England, whose naval 
supremacy would make it impossible for France to protect 
Louisiana. Taking his courage in both hands Monroe accepted 
the French offer and on April 30, 1803, the treaty of cession was 
signed. Jefferson, the strict constructionist, could not forbear 
to seize the opportunity to make the United States a world power 
by extending its territory over the Mississippi Valley, which at 
last entered upon its destiny as a part of the republic of the 
West. 

It only remains to note what legacy France has left to the 
modern Mississippi Valley. Three of its largest cities, Detroit, 
St. Louis, and New Orleans, bear French names, and the last of 
these still cherishes its French origins and retains not only the 


tilbert Chinard, Thomas Jefferson, the Apostle of Americanism (New York, 
, 401-11. 
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buildings but somewhat of the language and culture of France. 
Detroit and St. Louis, until recent times, based their social life 
upon the residents of French descent. Still surviving in parts of 
Wisconsin, Michigan, and Illinois, as well as in Louisiana and its 
neighboring states are small groups of descendants of the early 
French settlers, most of whom have become so mingled either 
with Indians or with incoming Americans as to be indistinguish- 
able in culture or attainments. For example, one recent United 
States senator from Wisconsin was of native Indian, original 
French, and immigrant German ancestry in almost equal propor- 
tlons. 

The map of the Mississippi Valley is perhaps the most elo- 
quent testimony of its French beginnings. To mention only a few 
eeographical names: we have Baton Rouge, Beauregard, Felici- 
ana, in Louisiana; St. Francis in Arkansas; St. Genevieve and 
Cape Girardeau in Missouri; Dubuque and Des Moines in Iowa; 
Duluth, Le Sueur, and Faribault as well as St. Anthony Falls in 
Minnesota; Pierre in South Dakota. In Wisconsin fourteen 
counties bear French names, while Superior, Racine, La Crosse, 
Kau Claire, and Fond du Lae are American cities with French 
rigins. Michigan reminds one that Sault Ste. Marie, Charle 
voix, Grosse Point, Marquette, and Calumet recall the French 
period; Indiana with La Porte, Terre Haute, and Vincennes has 
many French memories. Louisville and Bourbon County in Ken- 

wky remind us of French aid during the American Revolution. 

ie site of Nashville was first known as Freneh Lick. In Ohio 
(rallia County and Gallipolis speak of a late eighteenth century 
immigration. Illinois in its place names does not forget | 
Salle, Johet, and Wilmette. 

Among rivers one finds in the valley such names as Au Glaize, 
Bayou Pierre, Belle Fourche, Bon Secours, Bonne Femme, 
Brulé, Caehe, Cache le Poudre, Cuivre, Des Plaines, French 
Broad, Lae qui Parle, Marais de Cygne, Portage, Platte, Rouge, 
St. Croix, Saline, and Trempealeau. While some of these relate 
to the fur trade period in American times, others are as old as 
the days of French discovery, and prove that the memory of 
France in the Mississippi Valley is not utterly dead. 
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power in North America has, in these later years, turned its 
attention to Africa, and is there building up a colonial empire 
second only in extent to that of its former rival, Great Britain. 
Although infinitely less promising than its opportunity in North 
America, France seems to be succeeding in Africa by the very 
policies that proved disastrous in the Mississippi Valley. France 
holds as an ideal of colonial policy the education of the natives 
in speech and thought. Schools everywhere in North and Central 
Africa train the sons of chiefs not only to speak French, but to 
become French in habits and manners. This policy has done 
wonders for the natives in improved hygiene, administration of 
justice, and better standards of living. It remains to be seen if it 
will build a strong state, and if the pitfalls met in American 
administration may be avoided in France’s newer colonial pos 


sessions. 





JOHN McLEAN, POSTMASTER-GENERAL 
By Francis P. WrEIsENBURGER 


Historians have generally appeared to be upon uncertain 
eround in considering the political attitude of John McLean of 
Ohio while dispenser of patronage as postmaster-general during 
the administration of John Quincy Adams, and no one has appar- 
ently offered a satisfactory analysis of the motives and conduct 
of this very adroit politician.’ 

Appointed to the office during the administration of Monroe, 
he was at that time an active partisan of the claims of Calhoun 
to the presidency, and in the early stages of the campaign of 
1824 endeavored to secure favorable action for the great Carol- 
inian in Ohio political cireles.? Sensing after a time that his 
southern friend could not then be elected to the highest office, 
\MeLean advised him to withdraw from that contest a consider- 


able time before he determined to do so, and then labored unsue- 


1 Henry B. Learned, for example, in The President’s Cabinet (New Haven, 1912), 
241-42, says: ‘‘ There is not enough evidence on the basis of which to determine the 
whole ground of President Adams’s later impression of McLean. He suspected him 

f intrigue and partisanship — it was neither necessary to prove it, nor perhaps pos- 
to do so.’’ Worthington C. Ford writes of John McLean’s having ‘‘ passed 

m Adams into the Jackson régime,’’ but offers only meagre evidence that he 

ecame ‘‘useful, if not instrumental, in securing Jackson’s election.’’ Massachusetts 
torical Society, Proceedings, Series ILI, Vol. I, 360. See, also, Carl R. Fish, The 
| Service and the Patronage (New York, 1905), 72; E. Maleolm Carroll, The 
rigins of the Whig Party (Durham, 1925), 17 and note. 

McLean to Allen Trimble, January 31, 1823, in The Old Northwest Genealogical 
Quarterly (Columbus, Ohio), X, 302; McLean to G. P. Torrence, February 12, 1823, 

Historical and Philosophical Society of Ohio, Publications, I1, 7; Cincinnati Adver 

ser, January 17, February 18, March 17, 1824. McLean was under considerable 
bligation to Calhoun. Through the influence of the latter he was appointed commis- 
sioner of the General Land Office at Washington in 1822 and postmaster-general in 
the summer of 1823. Charles F. Adams (ed.), Memoirs of John Quincy Adams (Phila- 
delphia, 1874-77), VII, 364; McLean to Ethan Allen Brown, July 10, 1823, Brown 
MSS. (in Ohio State Library). In 1822 a prominent Ohioan wrote: ‘‘It is said that 
our friend Judge McL— wishes to make his friend the Chief of the War department 
our next Prest. in which case it might be convenient for the new Chief Magistrate to 
look to the ‘West’ for an additional judge of the Supreme Court, or possibly for some 
member of his eabinet.’’ M. T. Williams to Brown, March 16, 1822, Brown MSS. 
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cessfully to turn the Ohio electors to his support for the viece- 
presidency.’ For the higher position McLean supported Adams, 
and when the contest was transferred to the House of Represen- 
tatives, his ‘‘opinion was decidedly given’’ in favor of the New 
Englander.* Adams as President retained him as postmaster- 
general, in which capacity he continued to prove himself a most 
efficient officer, of rapidly developing ambitions.° 

The selection of Clay as secretary of state dampened any 
active enthusiasm which McLean might have developed for the 
Adams administration. Though frowning upon any reports that 
he spoke in a disrespectful manner of the Kentuckian, McLean 
had been thoroughly opposed to Clay’s political ambitions,°® and 
had apparently been so much disappcinted in the espousal of the 
Clay movement in 1823 by his old neighbor, Thomas Corwin, that 
correspondence between them had been dropped.’ Adams during 
his presidency indicated that this opposition amounted to a posi- 
tive hatred.® 

Associated with this antagonism was McLean’s immoderate 
ambition, which ran counter to the pretensions of Clay, as a 
leader of the West. As Corwin expressed it, the Kentuckian was 
‘*the Lion in his Path.’’ ° McLean, nevertheless, felt that by the 

3C, Hammond to Henry Clay, January 4, 1826, Clay MSS. 

+ First draft of a letter, McLean to Edward Everett, August 8, 1828, MeLean MSS. 
(unless otherwise identified all letters to and from McLean, hereinafter cited, will b 
understood to come from the McLean MSS., which are to be found in the Library of 
Congress). Printed in Mass. Hist. Soc., Proceedings, Series III, Vol. I, 364-65; 
Cincinnati Advertiser, August 11, 1824. In May, 1824 McLean asked Adams for per 
mission to send a letter which the latter had written him, favorable to internal im 
provements, to his brother Nathaniel, who was on the Ohio Adams electoral ticket 


Adams, Memoirs, VI, 323. See, also, Dunean McArthur to MeLean, November 23, 


1826; cf. Adams, Memoirs, VII, 364. MeLean’s brother William voted for Adams in 
the House eiection. Chillicothe Scioto Gazette, February 24, 1825. Adams attend 
a party at McLean’s home early in February. Adams, Memoirs, VI, 495. 

5 Adams felt that he was ‘‘ perhaps the most efficient officer’’ that had ever held 
that place. Ibid., VII, 343. ‘‘In ambition, in selfishness, he answers to descriptions 
in Milton, which I need not quote,’’ Hammond wrote to Clay, January 4, 1826, Clay 
MSS. 

6 George Smith Houston to McLean, Mareh 23, 1824. See McLean’s memorandum, 
‘*The Next President’’ [1824?]. 

* Thomas Corwin to Clay, August 21, 1827, Clay MSS. 

8 Adams, Memoirs, VII, 364. McLean wrote in 1828 that if Adams were defeated 
it would be due to his appointment of Clay. Mass. Hist. Soc., Proceedings, Series IU, 
Vol. I, 391. 


9 Thomas Corwin to Clay, August 21, 1827, Clay MSS. 
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proper political strategy he might overcome the superior pres- 
tige of this rival. By a conscientious and capable management 
of the post office department he might add to the number of his 
friends in all parts of the country,’® and by a policy of studied 
good will for those on both sides of the political question he 
might secure the favor of men of opposite partisan affiliations.” 
Henee, with a degree of conscious rectitude he wrote to both 
supporters and opponents of the administration disclaiming any 
active participation in the presidential contest.” 

As time went on, and his friend, John C. Calhoun, became more 
thoroughly associated with a sectional alignment (a fact which 
might do harm to his presidential ambitions) ,’* McLean felt that 
his own conciliatory policy might secure for himself the presi- 
dential nomination in 1832, in case of Jackson’s retirement at 
that time.** In his private correspondence he cautiously gave 


10 Thus, Senator Benjamin Ruggles of Ohio wrote that James Wilson, a Steuben 
ville editor (and grandfather of the later president) ‘‘is a warm and ardent friend 
of yours, and will take pleasure at any time to serve you. He said he was proud that 
Ohio was ably represented in one of the Executive departments. Your administration 

the Post Office department, has met with universal approbation.’’ Ruggles to 
MeLean, July 4, 1826; Ohio State Journal, June 14, 1827. 

That he was successful in this is shown by the favor with which men of all 
ies later looked upon his elevation to the Supreme Court in 1829. Fish, op. cit., 72. 
2The following is suggestive: ‘‘Some may conjecture that, my not engaging 
rsonally in the present contest, arises from objections to Mr. Adams or a wish for 
election of Gen[eral] Jackson. Such is not the fact. I refrain from taking an 
tive part in the contest, because I conscientiously believe that the officers of the 
general government who hold in their hands, an extensive patronage ought not to 
ngage in the canvass. . . . On the subject of the election I have at no time endeav 
| to influence the mind of any one... or stated an objection to the reelectior 
’ Mr. Adams, or a wish that Gen[eral] Jackson might sueceed.’’ McLean to [a 
end in Lebanon, Ohio], August 19, 1827. See, also, J. W. Campbell to MeL 
lune 29, 1826; MeLean to Robert Sweeney, August 15, 1828. 
Sol. Van Rensselaer to McLean, August 4, 1826; T. Worthington to McLean, 


a 


gust 29, 1826. McLean was soon venturing to disagree on public questions with hi 
d mentor. Calhoun to MeLean, October 4, 1828. 
14 His rationalization of the desirability of a middle-of-the-road man is best shown 


letter to Governor Trimble of Ohio: ‘On looking over the ground of cont 


i am well satisfied with my own course. I have done nothing to injure the reputation 
iffect the interests of anyone A violent course of party feeling will, in a few 
ears, | fear, destroy our confederacy, and with it the last and best hope of liberty. 

. We must avoid either alternative [overthrow of the federal government or civil 
war], not by abandoning the great interests of the country, but by a course of con 
ciliation which shall be beneficial to all parties.’’? McLean to Allen Trimble, Decem- 

ber 4, 1828, in Allen Trimble, Autobiography and Correspondence (Columbus, 1909), 


178. See, also, Duff Green to N. Edwards, January 6, 1828, in Duff Green Letter Book. 
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expression to such a hope,’’ in which he was encouraged by per- 
sons belonging both to the administration and Jackson parties. 
Thus, a Cincinnati editor favorable to Adams, wrote in June, 
1828: ‘‘I look forward with pride to see you nominated by Ohio, 
and ultimately placed in that situation which your talents, merit, 
and unwearied exertions in the discharge of your public duties 
qualify for and entitle you to,’’** and J. W. Campbell, the Jack- 
son candidate for governor of Ohio in 1828, said that he would 
rejoice at the same consummation.”* In this way there was nurt- 
ured an ambition for the presidency which periodically sought 
to realize itself during the next three decades,** and which was 
primarily responsible for McLean’s dissenting opinion in the 
Dred Scott case, over a quarter-century later.’® 

Doubtless MeLean’s attitude during the Adams administration 
was materially influenced by another factor, the increasing cer- 
tainty that the President would not be reélected, and that popular 
favor, especially in the West, tended in a different direction. 
MeLean earried on an extensive correspondence with persons 
of different shades of political opinion in order to determine the 
exact trend of sentiment in that section. Word came from experi- 
enced observers in Ohio that Clay’s standing had been materially 
injured by his duel with John Randolph, that the placing of a 
billiard table in the White House had aroused ‘‘the moral and 


15 See McLean to [a friend in Lebanon, Ohio], August 19, 1827; also George Kes 
ling to McLean, December 22 


not sec 


, 1828. More specifically he wrote that if Jackson should 
k a second term, ‘‘the superior merits of those persons, who may compete for 
the office, may justly, perhaps, exclude my name from the list. But of this, my friends 
will have a right to judge.’’ MeLean to W. L. Thrall, December 31, 1828. 

16 T. J. Brown to McLean, June 17, 1828. 

17 J, W. Campbell to William McLean, July 10, 1828, McLean MSS. 

18 He became a candidate in the Anti-Masonie convention of 1831 and was nom 


inated by members of the Ohio legislature in 1835. In 1844 he seriously considered 


the advisability of accepting a possible vice-presidential nomination of the Whigs, 
and in 1848 was mentioned in the party convention. His alleged equivocations, look- 
ing toward the latter year caused one man to term him ‘‘by long odds, the most 
dishonest and immoral politician (who maintains any respectability) I ever knew.’’ 
Thomas B. Stevenson to J. J. Crittenden, May 1, 1847, Crittenden MSS. Later he 
received 196 votes in the Republican convention of 1856, and his hopes were still 
alive in 1860. McLean MSS., passim. 

19 Edward S. Corwin, ‘‘The Dred Seott Decision in the Light of Contemporary 
Legal Doctrines,’’ in American Historical Review, XVII, 53; Frank H. Hodder, 
‘*Some Phases of the Dred Scott Case,’’ in MissIssippI VALLEY HIsToRrICAL REVIEW, 
XVI, 12-13, 22 
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religious people’? against Adams and that Jackson would 
probably be elected.*” From Kentucky came information that 
various loeal factors were combining to aid the cause of Jackson 
and that a prominent land speculator who had returned to Lex- 
ington from an extensive trip into different parts of the state as 
well as seventeen counties in Ohio ‘‘was mortified in being com- 
yelled to believe that he [Jackson] would be our next president 
in spite of all that could be done to inform the people.’”” 

Thus McLean was drawn into a personal enthusiasm for the 
success of Jackson, while maintaining an outward semblance of 
strict neutrality in the contest.** Difficulties, of course, lay in the 
postmaster-general’s way in following such a policy. One of 
these was the possibility that a demand for an active display of 
partisanship might come from the administration. Hence, in 
December, 1825, he became very uneasy when Adams inadvert- 
ently refrained from asking him for a report on the administra- 
tion of his office before composing the annual message.** Adams’ 
political code, however, did not demand an active partisanship 
from office-holders under him, and a prominent congressman 
sagely wrote to McLean: ‘‘Should Mr. C[{lay] be quiet you have 
nothing to fear.’’ * 

The secretary of state, however, was not inclined to bear his 
vrievance in silence, especially after receiving the following sug- 
gestion from the most important editor in the western country: 
‘‘T think it would be in the performance of duty, for the Pres- 
ident to say to the P. M. General, as your opinions and feelings 
are not with us, but with those who have proclaimed us the 
enemies of the country, and have combined to put us down, and 

sic] you could pursue the bent of your inclination more honor- 
ably and without distrust or suspicion in private pursuits.’’ *° 

0 T. Worthington to MeLean, August 29, 1826; J. W. Campbell to id., June 29, 
1826; Benjamin Ruggles to id., July 4, 1826; William Burke to id., July 17, 1826. 

21 Joseph Ficklin to McLean, July 27, 1826; id. to id., August 24, 1826. 

22 The following amplifies the preceding analysis of McLean’s position: ‘‘ For the 
members generally of the present [Jackson] administration I have felt unbounded 
kindness and friendship. I was prepared to rejoice at their success and felt a solici- 
tude for it which I cannot describe.’’ McLean to Duff Green, September 16, 1829. 

23 Adams, Memoirs, VII, 67. 

“4. J. W. Campbell to McLean, June 29, 1826. 


25C, Hammond to Clay, March 28, 1827, Clay MSS. In the summer of 1827 when 
Ohio administraton leaders had a chance to confer with each other at the time of the 
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Clay needed no great encouragement and frequently urged upon 
the President the desirability of the removal of his enemy.” 

Another difficulty in the way of McLean’s course was that 
while the President tolerated, probably even approved of a lack 
of partisanship, he might easily object to a course that was use- 
ful to the opponents of the administration. At length Adams 
did take exception to some of the acts of McLean, as he could see 
that the latter had ‘‘so managed as to conciliate to himself all the 
opposition party, while every other member of the administra 
tion has been the object of the most violent and outrageous 
abuse.’’ 77 

MecLean’s attempt to preserve the good will of Adams while 
he was cultivating the favor of the Jacksonians, involved him in 
expressions which were certainly disingenuous and in conduct 
which was far from unexceptionable. To Adams he made the 
most emphatic professions of loyalty** and wrote to one ot 
Adams’ active supporters that the President ‘‘had a difficult 
task to perform’’ and that it was his own ‘‘most ardent desire, 
to avoid everything, in the discharge of my official duties, whic! 
would make his way more difficult.’’ *? Yet to Jackson he wroti 
that he was not much worried by charges that he was using the 


facilities of his office to promote Jackson’s election, since he was 
‘‘the servant of the people, not of the Administration.’’* It is 
not surprising then that when the postmaster-general took pains 
to deny a charge published in the Chillicothe Chillicothian that 
he was using his office to help Jackson,” the reply from an old 


acquaintance indicated the suspicion which was upon him: ‘‘It is 
well known that you were friendly to the election of Mr. Adams, 
and your friends are, with a very few exceptions, warm support- 


holding of the federal court in Columbus, the question of MceLean’s removal was di 
cussed. It was later reported that a petition had been signed, dealing with the mat 
ter, and that Clay had taken the document to Washington. Subsequently it was denied 
that anything had been reduced to writing. William Burke to MeLean, October 7 
1827; id. to id., November 2, 1827; [N. McLean] to id., October 26, 1827. 

26 Adams, Memoirs, VI, 539; VII, 343, 349, 355. 

27 Ibid., VII, 343. 

8 Ibid., VII, 343, 364; VIII, 25. 

29 McLean to Edward Everett, August 27, 1828. 

® McLean to Andrew Jackson, September 22, 1827, Jackson MSS. See 
this letter in McLean MSS. 


3 copy 


31 McLean to Dunean McArthur, November 16, 1826, MeArthur MSS. 
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ors of this administration.’’ * It is not surprising, moreover, that 
‘he general opinion in the Ohio capital was that McLean’s senti- 
ments were with the Jacksonians, or that his brother, upon being 
questioned in regard to them, had difficulty in ‘‘covering the 

.”’?*§ Adams certainly was justified 
in considering his conduct ‘‘ambiguous,’’ his friendship ‘‘suspi- 
cious,’’ and his opposition ‘‘in disguise.’’ ** 

1 McLean had refrained from using his office to help Jackson, 
as he solemnly professed to Adams and others, his confidential 
messenger in the post office department would not have called 
incognito upon Jackson at the Hermitage with a confidential 
packet and letter of introduction from Duff Green or upon A. J. 
Donelson and Henry Lee, intimates of Jackson, at the health 


subject in some shape or other 


springs nearby.” If MeLean had been entirely sincere in his 
professions of loyalty to Adams his relations with Henry Lee 
would have taken a different course. The President was con- 
cerned about charges that Lee, while an assistant postmaster- 
veneral was using his influence against the administration. Yet 


McLean defended him against the specific accusations,** although 


while in governmental service Lee was expressing his opinion of 
the imperative need for a change of administration® and was 
travelling through New York state, ascertaining the political 
opinions of De Witt Clinton and reporting them to Jackson.** If 
McLean had not been guilty of duplicity, after Lee’s formal 
resignation,” he would not have been sending confidential dis 


2 McArthur to MeLean, November 28, 1826. The writer was a former congress 
n and later Ohio governor. The italies are McArthur’s. 
iN, McLean] to McLean, October 26, 1827. This brother, an Adams elector in 
+, in 1828 ‘‘keeper’’ of the Ohio penitentiary, had a hard task in determining his 
political affiliations. By the election of 1828 he was definitely in the Jackson 
mp but conducted himself so as to give support to a belief that, like the postmaster 
|, he was ‘fon both sides.’’ C. Atwater to Jackson, February 28, 1829, Jackson 
S; Cincinnati Gazette, October 31, 1828. 
‘Adams, Memoirs, VII, 27 
* in MeLean’s department, Adams deemed his conduct ‘‘deep and treacherous 
duplicity.’’ Ibid., VIII, 25. 
M. T. Simpson to McLean, June 29, 1827. As to MeLean’s confidence in Simp- 
n, see Adams, Memoirs, VIII, 12. 
Ibid., VII, 180. 
Henry Lee to Jackson, July 1, 1826, in John S. Bassett (ed.), Correspondence 
tndrew Jackson (Washington, 1926-31), III, 306. 
“Id. to id., September 14, 1826, in ibid., 312-13. 
‘Henry Lee to McLean, November 21, 1826. 


\f 


, 343. Later, after a long discussion with a subord 
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patches to the latter, who at that time was deeply involved in 
the Jackson plans.*° 

Various difficulties were present, however, in regard to remoy- 
ing MéLean from his position. First of all, as Adams himself 
said, the postmaster-general had ‘‘repeatedly protested his firm 
and faithful attachment to the Administration,’’ and for a long 
time no ‘‘decisive act’’ had been revealed ‘‘necessarily importing 
his insineerity.’’ Later, in July, 1828, when he had become abso- 
lutely convinced that McLean was ‘‘a double-dealer,’’ he con- 
fessed that the latter ‘‘plays his game with so much cunning and 
duplicity that I can fix upon no positive act that would justify the 
removal of him.’?’ ” 

Only a few examples of MeLean’s methods of dealing with the 
charges against his department can be given. Objection was 
made to the carrying of the mails by Isaae Hill of New Hamp- 
shire, an ardent Democratic editor, but his contract was defended 
on the grounds that it was lowest in price and had been made 
during the pendency of the presidential contest.*? Complaint as 
to the appointment of Henry Lee was met by the production of 
recommendations such as one from Thomas Jefferson,** and it 
may be admitted, that at the time of Lee’s securing the office he 
had not become openly identified with Jackson’s cause.** When 
the nomination of Thomas Sergeant as postmaster at Phila- 
delphia was criticized as helpful to Jackson, McLean was pre 
pared to defend it on the ground that the nominee was approved 
of by his brother John Sergeant (whom Adams considered ‘‘ one 
of the ablest, purest, fairest men in Congress, a warm and most 
efficient friend of the Administration’’),*® and had been proposed 
as one best fitted to satisfy all parties.*° When the editor of an 

40 Id. to id., March 6, 1827. 

41 Adams, Memoirs, VII, 343; ibid., VIII, 51. 


12 Mass. Hist. Soc., Proceedings, Series III, Vol. I, 368-69, 

+3 Adams, Memoirs, VII, 180. 

44 Bassett, op. cit., III, 291. Lee was severely rebuked by the Nashville Republican 
a Jackson paper, for accepting the position. Like McLean he wished to enjoy the 
remuneration of office under Adams while maintaining a friendship with Jackson. 
When McLean wrote in 1828: ‘‘If an appointment of political importance has been 
made, of an individual who was not professedly friendly to the Administration, I 
have at this time, no recollection of it,’? McLean to Edward Everett, August 27, 1825, 
he was hardly truthful, for he surely knew that Lee favored Jackson. 

45 Adams, Memoirs, VII, 531-32, 537-38; VIII, 9. 

46 Jbid., VII, 533. 
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important Clay paper objected that his business almost alone 
was affected by a new requirement that papers could not be car- 
ried on unofficial mailstages, the answer was that the order was 
a general one and not merely of local application.** In 1827 
a prominent administration editor noted a published letter in 
which the postmaster-general granted the request of a Jackson- 
ian congressman for the establishment of a stage route in his 
district preparatory to an electioneering campaign, although 
apparently such had not previously been the intention of that 
officer. McLean insisted, however, that in reality he had deter- 
mined to authorize this route ‘‘at an earlier period’’ and that his 
letter had been incorrectly copied, unless he had made a mistake 
in the haste of composing it.** 

\icLean, moreover, was very popular in the western country, 
and Corwin believed that ‘‘his removal would have the effect to 
rouse all his minions and the howl of persecution would resound 
throughout the Union.’’*® The postmaster at Cincinnati felt 
that he stood ‘‘too high in the estimation of the West for any 
Party to injure’’ him materially.” Jackson and Henry Lee were 
parties to ‘‘a long, easy, plain, unembarrassed conversation”’ at 
the Sulphur Springs near Nashville, when it was unanimously 
agreed that McLean’s ‘‘detrusion could not oceur without pro- 
ducing the most deleterious reaction and that it surely could not 
be a subject of thought.’’ ** In addition, an attempted removal 
would arouse animosity of a religious nature, as the postmaster- 
general had a strong following among the Methodists,” to whom 
he was zealously attached. The inevitable question would also 
arise, in case of removal, as to who the successor might be. Some 
conjecture found expression in Jackson circles that John C. 
Wright, who was seriously disgruntled because of the sacrifice 

‘7 John Bailhache to McLean, July 4, 1827; McLean to Bailhache, July 9, 1827. 


‘Ss The first letter, McLean to C. A. Wickliffe, May 3, 1827 was published in the 


Louisville Public Advertiser. Cincinnati Gazette, June 19, 1827. For answer of 
McLean, June 22, 1827, see ibid., June 25, 1827. 

‘9 Thomas Corwin to Clay, August 21, 1827, Clay MSS. 

® William Burke to McLean, October 7, 1827. 

51M. T. Simpson to id., June 29, 1827. 

52 John Law to Martin Van Buren, August 20, 1833, Van Buren Papers; John 8. 
Bassett, Life of Andrew Jackson (New York, 1916), 413. 

McLean to Allen Trimble, December 4, 1828, in Trimble, op. cit., 177-78. See 
0, Samuel J. Cox to McLean, March 26, 1825. 
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of administration political interests in Ohio to those of the 
friends of Clay in Kentucky, might be decided upon, but it was 
felt that such an appointment would work havoe upon the admin- 
istration.* At all events Adams was reluctant to deal with such 
a matter. 

The idea had occurred to some that MeLean might be trans 
ferred to some other position. Accordingly when the congestion 
of business before the Supreme Court in 1826 caused a bill to be 
introduced into Congress, providing for an increase in the num 
ber of cireuit courts and for three additional Supreme Court 
justices, Adams seems to have favored the idea of placing Me- 
Lean in one of the positions and to have convinced Webster of 
the desirability of such action.*® The bill, which would have 
grouped Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois into one cireuit, was ably 
championed in the House of Representatives by Wright of Ohio, 
and passed ‘that body.*’ Webster wrote with enthusiasm of the 
proposed appointment of MeLean,* for a new postmaster 
general would thus be secured, without alienating sentiment in 
the West.’* Clay may not have been entirely pleased with such a 
development,” but it was Van Buren who was too shrewd to 
permit such an achievement and devised ‘‘a pretty strong 
course’’ to defeat the proposal.” Hence, the Senate committee 
insisted upon the linking of Ohio and Kentucky (which would 


+ Major H. Lee to McLean, August 14, 1827; Cineinnati Gazette, June 1, 12, 19, 
1827. 


Fish, op. cit., 72. 
56 Adams, Memoirs, VII, 84; Charles Warren, The Supreme Court in United Stat 
History (Boston, 1922), II, 137, note. 


57 Ibid., Il, 142; House Journal, 19 Cong., 1 Sess., 198; Niles’ Register (Phila 
delphia), X XIX, 352. 

8 The Writings and Speeches of Daniel Webster (National Edition, Boston, 1903) 
XVI, 128. Warren, op. cit., II, 143, is mistaken in his statement that this letter is 
found in Claude H. Van Tyne (ed.), The Letters of Daniel Webster (New York, 
1902). , 

9 Delaware, Ohio, Patron, March 16, 1826. Joseph Vance to McArthur, January 
28, 1826, MeArthur MSS.; id. to id., February 2, 1826, ibid. McLean evidently 
coveted the appointment. W. H. Harrison to Jacob Burnet, January 22, 1826, in 
Hist. and Phil. Soe. of Ohio, Publications, II, 115. 


ov 


As a judge on circuit he might do harm to Clay politically. C. Hammond t 
Clay, January 4, 1826, Clay MSS.; T. Worthington to MeLean, June 1, 1826. 5 
also, Abner Haines to Van Buren, September 3, 1833, Van Buren MSS. 

61 Van Buren to B. F. Butler, May 14, 1826, Van Buren MSS.; ef. Clay to Crit 
tenden, March 10, 1826, Crittenden MSS. 
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cause political complications), and an amendment to this effect 
passed the upper house.*? Webster was correct in believing that 
the ‘‘gentlemen in the Senate who are called the opposition’’ did 
not wish the bill to pass.** The House refused to agree to the 
Senate amendment, the latter body adhered to its demand, and 
the bill was lost.** Later, Clay suggested that the foreign mission 
to Colombia might be a proper place for McLean, but the sug- 
gestion was not adopted, and he retained his post to the end of 
the administration. 

Thus, in the realignment of political groups in the years fol- 
lowing the House election of 1825, the postmaster-general, as 
Worthington C. Ford has said, was put to ‘‘as severe a test of a 
man’s character as could be devised.’’® In that test, he was 
found wanting. Proclaiming repeatedly that his one aim was an 
impartial and conscientious administration of the affairs of his 
department, his primary incentive was the safeguarding of his 
own political fortunes, even at a sacrifice of his personal 
integrity. His labored and devious pronouncements as to policies 
were so emphatic in their noble declarations that even historians 
at times have been half-persuaded of his sincerity. We may 
nevertheless agree with an astute congressman of his own day 
that his ‘‘religious cant and hypocrisy’’ in relation to the Adams 
administration were ‘‘much more formidable than would have 
been his open and even vindictive opposition.’’ ” 

2 Niles’ Register, XXIX, 429; XXX, 118. National Intelligencer, April 25, 1826. 

Warren, op. cit., I1, 137. 

64 Niles’ Register, XXX, 180, 181; Warren, op. cit., II, 143; National Intelli- 
encer, May 13, 1826. 

Adams, Memoirs, VII, 232. 


6 Mass. Hist. Soe., Proceedings, Series III, Vol. I, 360. 
Joseph Vance to McArthur, November 9, 1828, McArthur MSS. 





THE ORIGIN OF A NATIONAL RECLAMATION POLICY 
By Joun T. Ganorg 


When on June 17, 1902 President Roosevelt affixed his signa 
ture to the Newlands Reclamation Act, a new policy was inau- 
gurated by the government in regard to the reclaiming of the 
arid lands in the West. This statute was the third plan adopted 
by the federal government, having been preceded by the acts of 
1877 and 1894. 

As soon as the frontier line reached into the arid region, Con- 
gress was besieged by advocates of grants of land for the assist- 
ance of irrigation companies. The national government, however, 
had just come to realize the folly of giving lands grants as aid to 
the building of railroads and could not be induced to extend simi- 
lar assstance to irrigation. Continual pressure on Congress, nev- 
ertheless, finally forced the acceptance of some plan for dealing 
with the arid lands which resulted in the passage of the Desert 
Land Act of March 3, 1877. This act applied to the three states 
of California, Oregon, and Nevada and to eight territories, 
Washington, Idaho, Montana, Utah, Wyoming, Arizona, New 


Mexico, and Dakota. In the main its provisions were simple. 
Desert lands were defined as ‘‘all lands exclusive of timber lands 
and mineral lands which will not, without irrigation produce 


some agricultural crop.’’ Proof that lands were desert depended 
upon the oath of two witnesses. Land under the act could be ob 
tained at $1.25 per acre in quantities up to one section; twenty- 
five cents per acre being required with the original entry 
with the other dollar to be paid within a period of three years at 
the time of final proof of reclamation. Water rights depended 
upon prior appropriation. 

This act supplemented by the two measures of later years has 
remained in force to the present day. Until the passage of the 
Carey Act in 1894 the policy of the act of 1877 was the sole one 
followed by the government. The Carey Act supplemented the 
Desert Land Act and the Newlands Act of 1902 supplemented the 


34 
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two preceding. No one of the government reclamation policies 
superceded the other. 

At the earliest stage no one considered the reclamation of arid 
land a function of the central government. However, with the 
organization of the Geological Survey the question of the arid 
lands began to receive considerable attention. The investiga- 
tions of Major J. W. Powell as director of the survey revealed 
the complex nature of the problem of irrigation in these lands. 
To Major Powell the chief concern was the utmost utilization of 
the water. He realized that at most only a small percentage of 
the land could be irrigated and, should the water be tied up by 
appropriation as it was being done under the various state laws, 
it would be impossible to carry on any comprehensive plan for 
the utilization of water. In 1878, before the establishment of the 
Geological Survey, Powell published a report on the land of the 
arid region of the United States with a more detailed account of 
the land of Utah, with maps.’ In this he recognized the engineer- 
ing and financial problems but did not suggest that construction 
by the government was necessary. He believed that the problem 
could best be solved by the organization of irrigation districts 
under congressional legislation, and transmitted to the commis- 
sioner of the General Land Office and the secretary of the inter- 
ior a bill involving this principle. After he became director of 
the Geological Survey the belief that the problem was one for 
the national government seems to have grown upon him. It is 
not clear that he wanted the national government to construct 


the reservoirs but at least he desired some comprehensive plan 
of improvement. 


When, by a resolution on February 13, 1888, the Senate asked 
the seeretary of the interior to inform that body if he deemed 
it advisable to have the Geological Survey segregate lands where 
irrigation was required and lay out plans for reservoirs and 
ditches, Powell had his opportunity. The secretary of the in- 
terior referred the matter to both the commissioner of the Gen- 
eral Land Office and to the director of the Geological Survey. 
The commissioner of the General Land Office advised against it 
but Powell spoke in the affirmative. In response the Senate, af 


1 Executive Documents, 45 Cong., 2 Sess., no. 73, pp. 1-181. 
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ter asking for an estimate of the cost attached to the general 
appropriation bill, approved on October 2, 1888 the provision 
for the survey of arid lands ‘‘for the purpose of redeeming same 
by irrigation.’ ° 


Avowedly the intent was not to survey as a preliminary step 


to irrigation construction by the government, but merely to 
collect facts which would be necessary for legislation.’ The pro- 
visions of the act that ‘‘all the lands which may hereafter be 
designated or selected by such United States surveys for sites 
for reservoirs, ditches or canals for irrigation purposes, and all 
the lands made susceptible of irrigation by such reservoirs, 
ditches or canals are from this time henceforth hereby reserved 
from sale as the property of the United States, and shall not be 
subject after the passage of this act, to entry, settlement or oe- 
cupation until further provided by law,’’* were not intended to 
withhold the land for the purpose of government reclamation, 
and, when the director under its provisions began to withdraw 
all the lands from settlement, a widespread protest arose which 
resulted in the act being amended. 

When the subject came up for investigation before the Senate 
Select Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation of Arid Lands, 
the majority of the committee censured the director of the Geo- 
logical Survey for not placing the survey on land office maps 
instead of topographical maps and expressed themselves as be 
ing highly in favor of the district irrigation plan. The committee 
reported a general irrigation bill which ‘‘presented as a bounty 
to the people of the States and Territories interested, the pri- 
vilege of taxing the public lands for the purpose of irrigation as 
private and State lands shall be taxed.’’ * 

The minority of the committee supported the recommenda- 
tions of the director of the Geological Survey. The minority be- 
lieved that the conflicting water rights made the problem a na 
tional one and recommended that the land should be divided 
into natural irrigation districts, as revealed by the topographi 
cal maps of the Geological Survey, and be placed under national 


2 Statutes at Large, Act of October 2, 1888, p. 526. 
8 Tenth Annual Report of Geological Survey, 1888-89, Part 2, pp. 29-33 
4 Statutes at Large, Act of October 2, 1888, p. 526. 


5 Senate Reports, 51 Cong., 1 Sess., no. 928, pp. 58-59, 
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control. The general irrigation bill of the majority was op- 
posed on the ground that it turned the control of the water over 
to the states and districts which would give a distinct advantage 
to the eattlemen who, in the opinion of the minority, could con- 
trol the states and districts but not the national government. 
The contention of the minority was not so much that the national 
vovernment should build and construct irrigation projects as 
that the government should control the water and see that it 
was utilized to the fullest extent.® 

The commissioner of the General Land Office and the secre- 
tary of the interior took much the same attitude. The secretary 
of the interior stated ‘‘that Congress should without delay enact 
comprehensive laws determining the National policy in this 
business, and if the reservoirs are subject to local control, par- 
ticularly guarding against such misuse of the powers granted 
as would either allow the upper lands to absorb the water con- 
tinuously through the dry season, or the authorities to require 
any but the cheapest and most liberal terms for its transporta- 
tion to the inhabitants and farmers.’’ ‘ 

Congress refused to adopt either policy. From its action cur- 
tailing the withdrawal of reservoir sites to an irreducible mini- 
mum, the extension of the Desert Land Act to allow rights of 
way to irrigation companies over public lands, and, finally the 
passage of the Carey Act as a part of the general appropriation 
bill of 1894, it would seem that Congress was not only committed 


to the construction of irrigation projects by private enterprise 
but was willing to have the states retain the burden of supervis 
ing water and its distribution. 


About 1890 some agitation for government construction be- 
gan to develop. In 1889 the Committee of Arid Lands of the 
California State Board of Trade stated that. while it did not 
propose that the government should from its treasury construct 
irrigation works, it did believe it was the function of the national 
government to make appropriations to ascertain the cost and 
economic facts necessary to induce private capital to enter upon 

6 Tbid., 95-182. 


7 Report of the Secretary of the Interior, 1890, House Executive Dov s, 51 
ng., 2 Sess., II, xiii. 
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these projects... Some state and territorial officials, as for ex- 
ample the surveyor-general for Idaho, expressed their belief 
that either the government should assume the task of reclaiming 
the arid lands or the lands should be granted to the states to 
allow such reclamation. Such sentiment, however, was the ex- 
ception. Prior to the passage of the Carey Act the sentiment in 
favor of construction by the national government was compara- 
tively insignificant. 

The drouth, which affected Nebraska so greatly around 1889 
and 1890, had in its train a series of significant circumstances, 
A state irrigation convention was called in February, 1890 which 
considered the question of calling an interstate convention.’ 
William E. Smythe, an editorial writer on the staff of the Omaha 
Bee, was made chairman of a committee to arrange for the inter- 
state convention, and suggested the project of the governor of 
Utah.” The Chamber of Commerce of Salt Lake City imme- 
diately gave its backing and, as a result, the first Irrigation 
Congress met in that city in September 1891." This congress, 
which in the course of its career was destined to be one of the 
most powerful influences in shaping the course of government 
policies, passed a resolution to favor the cession of the arid lands 
to the states and territories in trust. 


The second irrigation congress provided for drawing up a 


workable program for its succession and provided for a com- 
mission to be appointed in each state, to study the problem and 
report conclusions. In September, 1894 the third irrigation con- 
gress met and heard these reports. The commissions of Ari- 
zona, California, Idaho, Nevada, Oregon, Utah, and Washington 
recommended the cession of arid lands to the states; Kansas, 
Montana, Nebraska, North Dakota, New Mexico, and Texas sug 
gested that the national government should exercise control.” 

[It is important to note that in the states that advocated gov 
ernment control reclamation projects would be particularly 

8 Report of Committee on Arid Lands of the California State Board of Trade, 
1889, p. 51. 

» Nebraska Irrigation Annual, 1896, introduction. 

10 William E. Smythe, Conquest of Arid America (New York, 1905), 266-67. 

11 Report of the Governor of Utah, House Exec. Doc., 52 Cong., 1 Sess., 1891-92, 
XVI, 364-65; Pacific Rural Press (San Franciseo), September 19, October 3, 1891. 

12 Jrrigation Age (Chicago), VIT, 153-61. 
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doubtful. Kansas was already considering the interstate water 
question. New Mexico wished to pick the places to be reclaimed 
hy the government. In addition to land cession Oregon wanted 
the national government to appropriate a fund which would be 
divided among the states in proportion to these arid lands. 
Wyoming was not certain as to the proposed measures and be- 
lieved that any plan would have to be modified to suit her par- 
ticular needs. As no decision could be reached by the congress, 
the whole matter was referred back to the committees for fur- 
ther study. 

In Congress, however, Senator Carey of Wyoming was able 
to force action even before the meeting of the third irrigation 
congress. His measure, known as the Carey Act, set aside a mil- 
lion acres for such states as might accept its terms. But by the 
time of the passage of the Newlands Act, in 1902, not a state 
other than Wyoming had patented a single acre and Wyoming 
had patented less than 7,500 acres. Few states even asked for 
lands to be set aside."® 


By 1897 the irrigation congresses had almost ceased to fune- 
tion and it remained for the master lobbyist, George W. Maxwell, 


to start a new movement. As a young man, Maxwell had been 
clerk of courts in Oakland, California. Later, having been ad- 
mitted to the bar, he represented those interests which attempted 
to have declared unconstitutional the Wright District Irrigation 
Law in California.’* In 1897 he attended the meeting of the 
Trans-Mississippi Commercial Congress at Wichita and at the 
close of this meeting organized the National Irrigation Associa- 
tion.”® He then started a number of magazines to carry on his 
work, editing at various times the National Advocate, the Cali 
fornia Advocate, the Homemaker (into which the first two were 
merged), Opportunity and Maaxwell’s Talisman. He maintained 
ai press bureau which sent out literature to the newspapers 
throughout the United States. His connections with govern 
ment officials were close so close that the Irrigation Age, the 
main irrigation journal, later accused him of formulating poli- 

For summary of the working of the Carey Act see Senate Document, 62 Cong., 


Sess., no. 1097, pp. 2-22 


14 Irrigation Age, XVII, 347. 


Smythe, op. cit., 272. 
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cies for government officials. He became very well known in 
some parts of the country and was once even suggested by the 
Chicago Record-Herald as a possible candidate for the vice- 
presidency. 

In 1897, when Captain Hiram M. Chittenden made his report 
urging the national government to build and operate the reser- 
voirs and irrigation works, Maxwell capitalized on this report 
and turned the whole thought of the irrigated West toward na- 
tional reclamation.*® 

In a sense the Chittenden report marks the beginning of the 
movement for national irrigation. For the first time it was 
definitely urged that the subject was one with which only the na- 
tional government could cope and Chittenden strongly recom- 
mended an immediate appropriation by Congress. In reviewing 
his conclusions before the seventh irrigation congress in the 
following year Captain Chittenden put them in this brief form. 


(1) That, in order to utilize fully the waters of the streams of the 
arid regions in irrigating the arable lands, a certain percentage, 
variously estimated at from one-fourth to three-fourths of the entire 
annual flow, must be held back in storage reservoirs until proper time 
for its use arrives. 

(2) The construction of a comprehensive system of storage reser- 
voirs upon the streams of the arid region is found indispensable to the 
highest development of the region. 

(3) Owing to the costly and elaborate character of the works; their 
inter-state relations; the importance of having each site developed to 
its highest possibilities regardless of the extent of interests in its im- 
mediate neighborhood ; the improbability that the best attainable re- 
sults can be expected from either private individuals or companies; 
and finally the lack of revenues on the part of the states to inaugurate 
such costly works; all these considerations point to the general govern- 
ment as the agency best qualified to undertake the work. 

(4) As careful an estimate as could be made of the probable cost 
of a completed system, showed the necessary annual expenditure to 
fall within very moderate limits, and if added to the annual expendi- 
ture for public works on rivers and harbors would increase such ex- 
penditure by only about one-seventh of the present amount. 

(5) Several sites were surveyed in Wyoming and Colorado, plans 


16 House Documents, 55 Cong., 2 Sess., XXXVIII, no. 141, gives Chittenden’s r 
port in full. 
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and estimates were prepared, and sufficient data were collected to 
enable Congress to make intelligent appropriations for immediate con- 
struction.? 


At this time Congress was unwilling to act. Not only was the 
East and the agricultural Middle West opposed but the West 
itself was badly divided upon a specific plan. The Maxwell 
croup, aided by the National Irrigation Association, wanted 
Congress to appropriate the money for the building of the pro- 
jects. The plan of raiding the national treasury as proposed by 
Maxwell was heralded far and wide. To disseminate his ideas 
and to develop favorable opinion in Congress Maxwell estab- 
lished the National Homemaker in Washington. He enlisted the 
aid of the trans-continental railroads, receiving $6000 from 
each besides generous grants from the Burlington and from the 
Rock Island.*® 

The other group from the West was composed of irrigation 
farmers and members of the Geological Survey who seem to 
have been motivated by a sincere desire to have the government 
build the projects but to make the land assume the burden of 
reclamation. This group worked quietly but in a very effective 
manner. In contrast, Maxwell’s method would, no doubt, have 


brought failure to the whole plan of governmental assumption 
of the work. Yet it was undoubtedly Maxwell and his organiza- 
tion who brought to the East the national importance of reclam 
ation. 


At the meeting of the eighth irrigation congress, held in Sep 
tember, 1899, Maxwell urged that it was useless to appeal to 
eastern congressmen until the eastern manufacturers and trade 
unions were converted to the policy and suggested that the next 
meeting of the congress be held in the east.® As a result the 
meeting in 1900 was held in Chieago. 

In the meantime the commercial organization known as the 
Trans-Mississippi Congress was appealed to for support. Tom 
L.. Cannon, representing an eastern manufacturing association, 
when speaking before this congress, held that the development 


7 Seventh National Irrigation Congress, Proceedings (Cheyenne, 1898), Septem 
ber 1-3, pp. 22-23. 

‘Committee on Irrigation of Arid Lands, Hearings, April 1-8, 1904. 

+ Irrigation Age, XIV, 25-27. 
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of irrigation by the national government would pay for itself, 
It would allow for an increased population and a better market 
as well as bring in additional revenue from increased taxes in 
the West.*? The result was that the congress whole-heartedly, 
supported the reclamation movement. 


By 1900 the movement for national irrigation had ceased to 
be a local one. The major political parties in drawing up their 


platforms were forced to take cognizance of it. The various 
political platforms in the arid region had definitely taken the 
stand that the national government should reclaim the lands. 
When, in June, 1900, the Republicans met at Philadelphia they 
inserted a carefully worded plank which would help to gain the 
West and yet not alienate it by asserting national control over 
water. It did not say, however, that the federal government 
should undertake the task of reclaiming the arid lands. It mere- 
ly stated: 


In further pursuance of the constant policy of the Republican party 
to provide free homes on the public domain, we recommend adequate 
National legislation to reclaim the arid lands of the United States, 
reserving control of the distribution of water for irrigation to the re- 
spective States and Territories.*! 


Likewise the Democratic party in July, 1900 declared: 


We favor an intelligent system of improving the arid lands of the 
West, storing the waters for the purposes of irrigation, and the holding 
of such lands for actual settlers.*? 


The silver Republicans who met the same month showed their 
distinct western character in the phrasing of their plank, which 
was considerably more definite in statement: 


We believe the National Government should lend encouragement 
and assistance toward the reclamation of the arid lands of the United 
States; and to that end, we are in favor of a comprehensive surve) 
thereof, and an immediate ascertainment of the water supply available 
for such reclamation, and we believe it to be the duty of the genera! 
Government to provide for the construction of storage reservoirs and 
irrigation works so that the water supply of the arid region may be 

Ibid., 403. 


21 Edward Stanwood, History of the Presidency (New York, 1913), II, 49. 
22 Ibid., 63. 
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utilized to the greatest possible extent in the interest of the people, 
while preserving all rights of the States.** 


Immediately, after the election of McKinley on November 6, 
1900, the subject of reclamation of arid lands was discussed with 
considerable enthusiasm. The ninth annual irrigation congress, 
at Chicago, November 21 to 24, discussed it at great leneth. At 
this meeting Francis G. Newlands, representative from Nevada, 
and George H. Maxwell were particularly energetic in the dis- 
cussion of the proposed legislation and in their support of the 
Geological Survey.” 

On November 30, 1900 Newlands called upon F. H. Newell, 
of the Geological Survey and discussed various bills relating to 
the arid regions. Early in December, at the request of Newlands, 
Newell prepared a draft of a bill relating particularly to water 
storage on the Humboldt River in Nevada.** At that time, 
Newell testified, Newlands was convinced that there should be a 
more general bill and the two of them drafted a measure along 
the lines of the river and harbor bill.*® 

Newlands carried on an extensive campaign and, according to 
Newell’s account, had a series of evening meetings at his home 
which were attended particularly by western members of Con- 
vress. Growing out of this activity two committees of the House, 
namely that on publie lands and that on arid lands, began to 


hold metings.” 


During the progress of these hearings Newlands kept up his 


activities and on January 17 gave a dinner to the public lands 
committee, at which the outlines of the bill were diseussed in 
veneral terms, and on January 25, Newlands, Newell, and Max- 


23 Tbid., 67. 
*See Ninth National Irrigation Congress, Proceedings (Chicago, 1900). 
This was introduced December 17, 1900 as House bill, no. 12844, House Journal, 
»6 Cong., 2 Sess., 60. 
“6 Perhaps the best and most detailed account of the immediate events leading to 
ssage of the Reclamation Act is given in the testimony of Newell in Houss 
Committee on Irrigation, Hearings, 1909, pp. 64-68. Most of the material cone: 
mmediate events leading to the passage of the act is taken directly from t) 
estimony. 
‘The hearings before the Committee on Public Lands were held on January 11, 
\8, 23, and 30 and were addressed by Newlands, Maxwell, Newell, and others par- 
larly interested in irrigation. The hearings before the Committee on Irrigation 


\rid Lands were held from January 28 to February 9, 1901. 
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well, after discussing it among themselves, drew up a bill set. 
ting aside the proceeds from the sale of lands for purposes of 
irrigation.** The next day Newlands introduced the bill into 
Congress.” 

This bill, along with similar bills introduced by other members, 
attracted considerable attention. It contained the principle ele- 
ments of the reclamation act as finally passed. The first section 
set aside the money derived from the proceeds of public lands 
and authorized construction, and the second section authorized 
the secretary of the interior through the director of the Geologi- 
cal Survey to continue the examinations and ascertain the prae- 
ticability of diverting rivers and of providing supplies by arte- 
sian wells. The third section provided that reports should be 
made, and the fourth section covered the question of withdrawal 
of lands. Provision was made that ‘‘the right to the use of water 
shall be perpetually appurtenant to the land irrigated and bene- 
ficial use shall be the basis, the measure and the limit of the 
right.’’ For the section in regard to water Maxwell was pri- 
marily responsible. Provision was also made for the irrigation 
of private lands and for making payment in ten annual install- 
ments, limiting the entry to eighty acres. 

The next problem faced by the trio was that of getting the bill 
advantageously introduced in the Senate, as it had been pro- 
posed in the House by a member of the Democratic party. After 
considerable discussion it was agreed that Senator Hansbrough 
of North Dakota should introduce the bill. Maxwell approached 
him on the subject and, as a result, on January 31, 1901, it was 
introduced into the Senate.* This was reported from the Senate 
committee on public lands on February 4, 1901, with a few 
amendments, which were subsequently rejected. 

The hearings in the House resulted in reports and the presen- 
tation of substitute bills. The committee on public lands in its 
report * presented a bill providing for a reclamation fund and 

28 House Committee on Irrigation, Hearings, 1909, p- 66. 

29 House Journal, 56 Cong., 2 Sess., 162. 

30 Senate Journal, 56 Cong., 2 Sess., 129. This Senate bill, no. 5833 was offered in 
the House, February 6, as House bill, no. 14088, and on March 1, as House bill, 1 
14326, and again at the same date as House bill, no. 14338, the changes in each cast 


leading toward the form finally adopted. House Journal, 56 Cong., 2 Sess., 199, 335 
31 House Reports, 56 Cong., 2 Sess.. no. 2954. 
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authorizing the secretary of the interior to make surveys and 
examinations and to construct the work.” Essentially it con- 
tained the principles of the first part of the Newlands bills. The 
committee on irrigation of arid lands, on February 20, 1901, sub- 
mitted a report ** with a substitute for Newlands’ bills very sim- 
ilar to House bill 14088 as it finally passed. 

The closing days of the fifty-sixth Congress saw the introduc- 
tion and diseussion of similar bills. It seemed, however, that the 
West was not going to receive its request and as a consequence 
there was a counter attack upon the East and South. The river 
and harbor bill which contained large appropriations for the 
Kast and South became the center of attack. Senator Carter of 
Nebraska showed how the East was willing to spend unlimited 
quantities of money by direct appropriation but unwilling to 
allow anything for the West.** Undoubtedly his attack had its 
effect for in the next session of Congress, Senator Tillman of 
South Carolina stated: 


[ have in mind a remarkable instance of the way in which a river 
and harbor bill for the East and for the South and for the Pacifie 
slope was done to death here last year by a man from the sagebrush 
country, who felt outraged that the just demands of that great interior 
plateau were ignored. I sympathized with him, and I was rather 
amused, although I lost some beef in that pot... . 

[ say I may in time, not in a logrolling scheme, but in an honest 
effort to do something in behalf of an honest expenditure of money, or 
rather expenditure it is unparliamentary to say any expenditure 


here is not honest, because all acts of Congress are supposed to be 
passed for the public welfare, and I withdraw that [laughter| — but 
| think that the time will come when we of the South and the West, 
which could not unite on silver — at least the marriage bonds were 


divorced very soon, as we have seen our friend here bragging about 
gold — will have to join forces in endeavoring to secure drainage for 


* House Journal, 56 Cong., 2 Sess., 276. 

House Reports, 56 Cong., 2 Sess., III, no. 2927. 
8 House Journal, 56 Cong., 2 Sess., 199. It should also be noted that the com- 
ttee on public lands submitted a report, February 25, 1901, House Reports, 56 
g., 2 Sess., III, no. 2954, to accompany a new House bill, no. 14280 which em 
bodied some of the features of House bill, no. 14241 but left out many details, 
notably relating to condemnation. 


° Cong. Record, 56 Cong., 1 Sess., 6811-18, 6867, 6870-75. 
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the swamps of the South and a proper expenditure of money for irri. 
gation in the West.*® 


Thus by the close of the session the sentiment had changed and 
it seemed clear that Congress would adopt some sort of a nation- 
al policy which would probably resemble that which was pre. 
sented by westerners. No doubt the conclusion was hastened by 
the fact that the Middle West had suffered from a drought dur- 
ing the summer. 

On September 14, 1901, President McKinley died and Roose- 
velt upon coming into office immediately took up the subject. 
September 23, in conference with Newell and Gifford Pinchot, he 
discussed the situation and asked Newell and Pinchot to prepare 
memoranda on the subject of forestry and irrigation, which 
might be used in the presidential message to Congress.” In this 
message he stated: 


The forests alone cannot, however, fully regulate and conserve the 
waters of the arid region. Great storage works are necessary to 
equalize the flow of streams and to save the flood waters. Their con- 
struction has been conclusively shown to be an undertaking too vast 
for private effort. Nor can it be best accomplished by the individual 
States acting alone. Far-reaching interstate problems are involved; 
and the resources of single states would often be inadequate. It 
properly a national function, at least in some of its features. It is a 


as 


s 


right for the National Government to make the streams and rivers 


¢ 
ML 


the arid region by engineering works for water storage as to make the 
rivers and harbors of the humid region by engineering works of an- 
other kind. The storing of the floods in the reservoirs at the head- 
waters of our rivers is but the enlargement of our present policy of 
river control, under which levees are built in the lower reaches of the 
same streams. 

The Government should construct and maintain these reservoirs as 
it does other public works.*® 


Roosevelt was struggling hard to answer the constitutional 
objection that this was not properly a government function. In 
regard to the unsettled portions of the country or the public 

86 Ibid., 57 Cong., 1 Sess., 2279. 

37 Testimony of Newell, House Committee on Irrigation, Hearings, 1909, p. 66. 


See, also, the account given by Theodore Roosevelt in his Autobiography (New York, 
1913), 428-31. 


88 Cong. Record, 57 Cong., 1 Sess., 86. 
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domain he saw no difficulty, for such a policy was not only within 
the sphere of Congress but necessary in order to dispose of the 
land. Such a policy he held would bring prosperity to the whole 
nation. 

On the surface the agitation for national control was to leave 
the control of water rights to the states. But if Roosevelt did not 
believe that the national government should assume control over 
water rights, he believed that the adoption of a national reclam- 
ation policy would greatly aid in solving the situation. His words 
in regard to water control are of such nature as to lead one to 
doubt whether they were Roosevelt’s own. At least it is clearly 
evident that the ideas were those of Maxwell. 


Whoever controls a stream practically controls the land it renders 
productive, and the doctrine of private ownership of water apart from 
land can not prevail without causing enduring wrong. The recogni- 
tion of such ownership, which has been permitted to grow up in the 
arid regions, should give way to a more enlightened and larger recog- 
nition of the rights of the public in the control and disposal of the 
public water supplies. Laws founded upon conditions obtaining in 
humid regions, where water is too abundant to justify hoarding it, 
have no proper application in a dry country. 

In the arid States the only right to water which should be recog- 
nized is that of use. In irrigation this right should attach to the land 
reclaimed and be inseparable therefrom. Granting perpetual water 
rights to other than users, without compensation to the public, is open 
to all the objections which apply to giving away perpetual franchises 
to the publie utilities of cities. A few of the Western States have al- 
ready recognized this, and have incorporated in their constitutions the 
doctrine of perpetual State ownership of water.*® 


According to Newell, the bill, which was presented, was the 
outgrowth of an organization of western congressmen on De- 
cember 3, 1901. This organization selected a committee which 
held almost daily sessions until December 28, when it submitted 
to the organization a draft of a bill which embodied the ideas of 
the original Newlands bill and the acts reported by the various 
committees in the preceding Congress.*° The bill, however, was 
quite different from what Maxwell had desired — namely that 

' Tbid. 


*° Testimony of Newell, House Committee on Irrigation, Hearings, 1909, p. 67 
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the government should make direct appropriations and should 
control the water. Both of these elements were lacking and, as q 
consequence, Maxwell opposed the bill.” 

With the circulation of the President’s message, irrigation 
became a subject of more and more agitation. How thoroughly 
Maxwell had done his work is seen in the fact that organizations 
throughout the United States passed resolutions favoring na- 
tional irrigation.** Moreover, the press seemed to fall in line and 
heartily approved the President’s message, and Maxwell’s ideas. 
Nevertheless, in Congress the bill was subjected to a severe 
treatment especially from the representatives of Pennsylvania, 
New York, and Ohio. Three lines of attack were followed. First 
and foremost was the constitutional argument. Congressman 
Ray of New York, a minority member of the committee report- 
ing upon the bill stated: 

Now, I eall your attention to our constitutional power in regard to 
our public lands — and our fathers when they wrote that instrument 
wrote wisely. They knew what they were doing; they knew what they 
intended to do. ... Now, what did they do? Did they say we could 
do anything with our public lands we saw fit? Not at all, but in de- 

fining the power of Congress over these public lands they restricted 
our power. Here is what they said: ‘‘The Congress shall have the power 
to dispose of and make all needful rules and regulations respecting 
territory or other property.’’ ‘‘Shall have power to dispose of.’’ Why 
limit it to disposition? There is no lawyer on this floor who does not 
know that if | give you power of attorney to dispose of my land you 
have the power to sell; that you have no power to rent and no power 
to improve it in any respect.* 


The answer to this was precisely what might have been ex- 
pected. The arguments of the North and South in regard to pub- 
lic lands fifty years earlier were brought up and, however much 
the proponents of national reclamation may have claimed that 

42Such as United Mine Workers of America, Chicago Federation of Labor, Na 
tional Business League, National Board of Trade, National Association of Manu- 
factures, National Association of Agricultural Implement and Vehicle Manufac 
turers, National Association of Wagon Makers, Manufacturers Association of New 
York, National Association of Merchants and Travellers, New England Shoe and 


Leather Association, Commercial Club of St. Paul, Central Labor Union of Hart- 
ford, Connecticut. 


43 Cong. Record, 57 Cong., 1 Sess., 6686. 
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the constitutional objections were of no account, it is significant 
that more time was given to this aspect of the question than to 
any other throughout the entire discussion of the bill. Roosevelt 
certainly considered it as the paramount question. 

The second argument against the act was that it would bring 
in competition to the farmers of the East. It was feared that the 
inerease in acreage would bring about overproduction.** Max- 
well had many times in his periodicals held that such a thing 
would be impossible, since, with a steadily increasing population 
and with a tendency for that population to concentrate in cities, 
the demand for foodstuffs would continually increase in our own 
country, not to speak of the increased demand which would come 
from foreign countries. This, coupled with the plea that much of 
the produce grown by the irrigated regions would not be of the 
same character as that raised by the eastern farmer had a tell- 
ing effect. Said Congressman F. W. Mondell of Wyoming: 

If arguments of this sort had been made by the people of the East 
against the enactment of the homestead law they might have had some 
force and justification, for that law opened in competition with the 
comparatively unfertile lands of the seaboard and the Alleghenies the 
marvelously rich and fertile lands of the Mississippi Valley, which re- 
quired only the turning of the sod to produce bountiful crops, and 
which were granted to the settlers without any payment what- 
ewer...” 

The manufacturers, however, had evidently accepted Max- 
well’s propaganda and became advocates of the new policy. 
Their attitude is well stated by Senator Gallinger. 

Mr. President, even from a selfish standpoint, or from selfish con- 
siderations, I should give my vote in favor of this bill. We are engaged 
in New England largely in manufactures, and we are seeking new 
markets for our manufactured goods. I feel sure that every thought- 
ful New England man will agree that when the arid region of our 
country is reclaimed, and American families and American homes are 
established on these lands, it will open a new market for the manufaec- 
tured goods of New England. Possibly our people have not to any 
very considerable extent considered that view of the subject, which to 
my mind would be a controlling reason, if I had no other reason, for 
voting for the bill that is now before the Senate.*® 
44#See Minority Report, House Reports, 56 Cong., 2 Sess., no. 2927, Part 2, pp. 2-3. 


at, 
‘° Cong. Record, 57 Cong., 1 Sess., 6680. 


46 Tbid., 2283. 
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The third objection was almost prophetic in character and 
was stated best by Congressman Ray of New York: 

The bill purports to say that contracts shall be let when there js 
money in the Treasury in the reclamation fund for the purpose. But 
it does not expressly limit the power of the Secretary of the Interior 
in letting contracts to limit the cost to the amount of money that is 
in the reclamation fund. It does not say these contracts shall not ex- 
ceed the amount of money in the reclamation fund at the time the 
contract is made. And that brings me to my second objection, which 
is this: We give the Secretary of the Interior full authority to mak 
these contracts; he may, under the provisions of the bill, make a con- 
tract the completion of which will cost a million dollars or five million 
dollars, when there are only $5,000 in the reclamation fund applicable 
to the particular work.*? 

Irrigation, however, had caught the popular interest. It was 
viewed as a conquest, an achievement which should be under- 
taken regardless of the outcome. Guy KE. Mitchell, one of the 
members of the National Irrigation Association, wrote, ‘‘The 
advocate of irrigation is an expansionist within our own limits, 
a patriot as valuable as he who urges national development 
beyond the sea.’’ * 


An editorial from the Chicago Record-Herald conveys the 
same thought: ‘‘The question is now at the doors of Congress. 
It is in a large sense greater even than the issue of the isthmian 
canal. It must affect more people, build more for the nation, 
bring more lasting prosperity than any question now uppermost 
in the councils of the nation.’’ * 


Withal, however, the feeling remains that the attitude of Con- 
gress was not affected so much by the arguments as to the con- 
stitutional, competitive, and fiscal aspects of the question as by a 
recognition of the frank statements like that which came from 
Senator Tillman of South Carolina: 


Mr. President, I have watched every item of expenditure for rivers 
and harbors. It is pretty well understood that very many improve- 
ments on rivers at least are largely useless. The railroads have prac- 
tically supplanted water transportation. There are numberless in- 
stances in which we have spent and are spending millions of dollars to 
47 Thid., 6684-85. 


48Guy E. Mitchell, ‘‘The Redemption of Our Dead Lands,’’ in Munseys M 
zine (New York), XXVII, pp. 22-23. 


49 Chicago Record-Herald, January 26, 1902. 
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secure something that is never used. Therefore when the people in the 
West come forward here and ask Congress to give them consideration 
by beginning a scheme of internal improvement looking largely to 
enabling those States to obtain citizens, | must confess it appeals to 
me as a practical statesmanlike method of spending money and one 
far more worthy of consideration and respect than some of the expen- 
ditures for rivers, for instance.’’ °° 

Thus from January 7, 1902, the time set for action on the sub- 
ject, until June, 1902, the bill ran the gauntlet of criticism both 
as to principle and as to detail. In the House the bill was passed 
by a vote of 146 to 55. Besides those paired, 150 failed to express 
themselves. Contrary to current opinion the vote did not reveal 
clearly, the opposition of the mid-West. Representatives from 
sixteen states cast their vote against the measure. Only four of 
these sixteen failed to have any representatives support the bill. 
Representatives from only five states west of the Alleghenies 
cast their votes against the measure constituting only seventeen 
out of the fifty-five negative votes cast. 

Moreover, the opposition of those western states cannot be 
said to have been inspired only by a fear of competition. Mr. 
Cannon of Illinois, the sole opponent of the bill in that state, for 
example, termed the bill a ‘‘direct grant in an indirect way.’’ 
Hepburn of Iowa, the only opponent in that state, stated ‘‘that 
this is a thinly veneered and thinly disguised attempt to make 
the government, from its general fund, pay for this great work 

great in extent, great in expenditure, but not great in re 


” 
sults. 


lhe new policy, which was now to be pursued, was simple in 


principle but far reaching in scope. Proceeds from the sale of 
public lands were to be used by the government to build and con- 
struct irrigation works. The land under the projects was to be 
disposed of under the Homestead Act but the settlers were to 
pay back to the government in ten annual installments the money 
advaneed by the government. While the operation and main 
tenance of the works should pass into the hands of the settlers 
when payments should be made for a major portion of the lands 
irrigated, the title to the works was to remain with the govern 
ment. The vexatious water question was settled by the statement 
that the act did not interfere with water legislation in anv state 


Cong. Record, 57 Cong., 1 Sess., 2279. 
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or territory but provided that the right to the use of water under 
the act should ‘‘be appurtenant to the land irrigated and bene- 
ficial use’’ should be ‘‘the basis, the measure, and the limit of 
the right.’’ 

With the passage of the act came varied expressions of the 
press. On the whole the comments were favorable but some, like 
Harper’s Weekly viewed it with grave misgivings: 

The government is about to enter upon the task of irrigating the 
arid lands of the West, in accordance with the spirit of the recom- 
mendation of the President’s message. The experiment is hazardous, 
and it is regarded with a good deal of fear by experienced legislators, 


who see in it an enormous opportunity for extravagance. So many 


States are interested in it that it is predicted that in the end we shall 
have an annual log-rolling measure which will outdo the river and 
harbor bill in seandals. ... If the scheme is carried out scientifically, 
a good deal of land heretofore arid will be brought into cultivation: 
but if it gets into the log-rolling schedule, we shall soon have appro- 
priations for watering the heights of Mount Washington in New Hamp- 
shire, Marcy in New York, the Alleghanies, Rockies and Sierra 
Nevadas, with the consequential jests of the kind with which we are 
familiar touching river and harbor legislation." 

In an entirely different tone the Country Gentleman stated: 

Yes, this is a new policy, a policy that has always been fought 

against by lovers of right, justice, equality —the taxation of the na- 
tion for the benefit of one section; but it is not the benefit that we 
deplore, but the rank injustice against every farmer in the already 
settled sections of the country. We speak in behalf of the owners and 
laborers on the 7,000,000 farms in the country, and the 40,000,000 
people who are striving to win a living from the farms that we already 
have. Not content to reflect on the hardships endured by our present 
farmers while more than a dozen large States were opened up to agri- 
culture within the past generation, our government now proposes to 
put the farmers through another series of years of increasing compe- 
tition from new agricultural districts.*” 

The contest was over but it remained to be seen how the new 
policy inaugurated by the government would operate. That, to a 
large degree has been revealed to us in the succeeding period of 
twenty-eight years during which this policy has been in opera- 
tion. 


| Harper’s Weekly (New York), XLVI, 808. 
52 Reprinted in Outwest (Los Angeles), XVIII, 650. 





EDWARD CHANNING 
By Rateu Ray FauHRNEY 


When death removed Edward Channing from his labors, that 
noted American historian had almost completed a self-appointed 
task of writing an eight volume history of the United States 
extending from colonial to modern times. Considering the vast 
increase in number and variety of sources in comparatively re- 
cent years, accompanied by noteworthy strides in various phases 
of historical research, courage was required even to attempt such 
a project, and in view of the consequent distinct contribution to 
American historiography, failure to reach the final goal is much 
to be regretted. 

The extent to which Channing measured up to the most exaet- 
ing standards of historical method will always be a bone of con- 
tention among his erities. Defects as well as points of merit are 
readily distinguishable by any scholar, and it requires no deep 
searching to uncover plausible explanations for some of them. 

Channing was born in Dorchester, Massachusetts in 1856, of 
an illustrious old New England family which can be traced back 
as far as the notable colonial governors, Thomas Dudley and 
William Bradstreet. His youth was spent amid the traditions 
of a New England environment, and along with other represen 
tatives of the intellectually élite, he entered Harvard College. A 
doctorate at the age of twenty-four, a subsequent year of travel 
in Kurope, and two years of writing at Cambridge led to an 
instructorship at his Alma Mater. For a half century he carried 
on his work within the walls of Harvard, stimulated by an at- 
mosphere conducive to scholarly attainment, yet decidedly im 
mune to healthful counteracting influences from the outer world. 

It was only natural that such environmental considerations 
should furnish a viewpoint which would at times play havoe with 
the Channing formula of treating all historical phenomena ob 
jectively.2 To be sure, all evidences of bias in his work are not 

‘Most of Channing’s reviewers including W. L. Grant, H. E. Egerton, John S§. 
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necessarily traceable to that factor. The vicious attack on King 
William’s policy appearing in Volume II under the heading ‘‘Re- 
constructed Colonial System,’’ the constant arraignment of 
royal governors for whom he exhibited a pronounced dislike, the 
unloading of blame for the Revolution chiefly upon the avarice 
and eupidity of short-sighted Englishmen from King to parlia- 
mentarians, the repeated references to extorting money from 
America by ‘‘Parliamentary fiat,’’ and the failure to recognize 
the problem of imperial organization confronting the British 
ministry, all come as a shock to serious minded students of the 
period. Such glaring examples, however, are rare and may be 
attributed to the acquisition of certain set notions which ocea- 
sionally sent the author off on a tangent. 

But the subtle prejudice of silence and omission is more con- 
spicuous than outright denunciation. Before progressing far in 
these six volumes, the critical reader is impressed with the fact 
that Channing wrote his history from the Atlantic seaboard. 
Nowhere is it more apparent than in the decidedly unsatisfactory 
treatment of the factors leading to the American Revolution. 
Closely following such tide-water leaders as Otis and Dickinson 
and drawing his information chiefly from pamphlets, tracts, and 
official documents he attributed the movement for independence 
solely to ‘‘commercialism, the desire for advantage and profit in 
trade and industry,’’ and the wish of the governing classes in 
Kngland ‘‘to exploit the American colonists for their own use 
and behoof.’’ * There does not seem to be the slightest suggestion 
of divergence of sentiment between the seaboard and the back 
country at any stage of the revolutionary movement, or any 
recognition of a western element figuring in the conflict. In 
short, he assumed that the Revolution reached no farther back 
than the fall line, and that the colonists were the articulate ele- 
ment along the coast. 

Nor did he offer any suggestion that the issues of the critical 
period, the formation of political factions, financial difficulties, 


Bassett, Dixon R. Fox, and David 8S. Muzzey, consider his work comparatively free 
from obvious bias. See English Historical Review (London), XXIV, 144-56, XXXII, 
138-39; American Historical Review, XXIII, 189-92, XXVII, 589-92; Yale Review 
(New Series, New Haven), III, 407-409; Political Science Quarterly (Boston) XL, 
621-24. 

2 Channing, History of the United States (New York, 1905-1925), III, 1, 2. 
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social insurrections, and the establishment of the Constitution, 
revealed a sectional alignment based upon the opposing demands 
of rival interests within the Confederacy. Channing refused to 
acknowledge the importance of sectionalism as a basis of under- 
standing political developments throughout the four decades 
preceding the Civil War. Although he devoted much valuable 
space tracing the successive moves of individual families from 
one part of the country to another in the ‘‘ Westward March,’’ * 
the West as an influential factor in the molding of American 
institutions was totally ignored, and the result proved to be, at 
times, an incomplete, naive, and distorted presentation of the 
basie factors which operated to mold the life of the nation. 

Closely akin to the neglect of sectionalism is the undue stress 
which he placed upon the political and constitutional phase of 
national development at the expense of the social, economic, re- 
ligious, and intellectual. Claude H. Van Tyne was probably not 
too severe in concluding from his perusal of Volume III that the 
author manifested ‘‘astonishing blindness to social forces.’’ * 
He failed to connect the agitation over an Anglican bishopric 
with the forces that effected the revolutionary uprising. Shays’s 
Rebellion and the Whiskey Insurrection were dealt with in a 
very superficial manner. Social and economic forees involved in 
the move for a more stable government were largely disre- 
varded.° 

Apparently Channing became gradually conscious of the man- 
ner in which political events monopolized the stage; as succes- 
sive volumes appeared, they contained an increasingly larger 
proportion of the non-political, reaching a climax with Volume 
V which devoted ten chapters to the economie, social, and relig- 
ious life of the time, and dealt with all the important activities 
of human endeavor from literature and art to historiography. 
Nevertheless, there still appeared a certain ‘‘blindness to social 
forees,’’ inasmuch as the new matter injected was not related to 
major political developments. Whole chapters were sandwiched 
in here and there, which, complete in themselves, were left en- 
tirely isolated from the moving elements in the theme. A chapter 

8 Ibid., V, 37 ff. 


+Am. Hist. Rev., XVIII, 604. 
5 See Channing, IIT, 481-85; IV, 139-40. 
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on ‘‘ Economic Adjustments’’ in Volume III was inserted between 
one on ‘‘Independence and Peace’’ and another entitled ‘‘The 
States and the Confederations,’’ without any suggestion that 
economic conditions might have been motivating factors in the 
move for a constitutional convention. Similarly, in the next vol- 
ume, the subject of ‘‘High Finance’’ was isolated from the 
Hamiltonian financial program and the problem of establishing 
a stable government. 

In the matter of proportion and emphasis, Channing threw 
precedents to the winds in his effort to handle certain phases of 
American history more exhaustively than had hitherto been at- 
tempted. Within certain limits this departure from traditional 
standards proved advantageous in paving the way for more 
flexibility in treating historical phenomena. And yet the sus- 
picion remains that Channing succumbed at times to the tempta- 
tion against which he warned other writers — the temptation 
to disregard perspective and apportion space according to the 
importance of newly discovered material instead of to ‘‘the im- 
portance of the events or the men.’’* At any rate, one wonders 


A 


what could have inspired five pages on locating the national 


capital, four pages dealing with lottery cases, and seven pages on 
office-seeking during the Jeffersonian régime, in which one 
ridiculous case alone occupied two pages, if it was not the lure 
of the interesting and bizarre?‘ 


A long discussion of drinking practices and the treatment otf 
disease in 1789 enlivened the narrative, but made no appreciable 
contribution to an understanding of the period.* It was of no 
significance that President Jackson smoked his tobacco instead 
of chewing it according to the usual custom, or that ‘‘ Mrs. Polly 
Goodwin visited Mr. Bolles’s and bought tea, coffee, chocolate, 
and sugar, all of which was charged on one bill.’’® A question 
arises as to the advisability of seven pages on the Monitor and 
Merrimac incident, including an elaborate description of the 
construction of the vessels, when the battle of Antietam was 

6Channing, Present State of Historical Writing in America, in American Anti 
quarian Society, Proceedings, (New Series, Worcester, Massachusetts), XX, 431. 

7 Channing, History of United States, IV, 24-27, 49-56, 74-79. 

8 Ibid., IV, 16-24. 

9 Ibid., III, 403; V, 388. 
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dismissed in seventeen lines.”® Incidentally, a special fondness 
for the details of naval paraphernalia is evidenced by the minute 
description of Elizabethan warships of an earlier volume, in 
which not a demicannon, culverin, or murtherer escaped atten- 
tion.” 

Conversely, while the author was indulging his special inter- 
ests, he packed two entire administrations (those of Van Buren 
and Tyler) into five pages, while the sectional struggle in Con- 
eress preceding the ‘‘Compromise of 1850’’ was totally neg- 
lected. Distinctive contributions on obscure matters do not offset 
these features but only tend to make the work all the more ‘‘an 
historians’ history.’’ 

The earnestness with which Channing strove to produce an 
objective history of the United States is highly commendable. 
Without doubt he was ‘‘sparing of general judgments,’’ and took 
‘nations, congresses, and generals’’ as he found them.'* He 
brushed aside tendencies, theories, and large generalizations; 
he presented facts, that others might interpret them. However, 
even this part of the Channing creed has not been without its 
defects. The zeal with which generalizations have been rejected 
in order to retain an objective presentation of facts has partially 
nullified the avowed purpose of stressing the growth of the na- 
tion ‘fas one continuous development from the political, military, 
institutional, industrial, and social points of view.’’** As the 
account proceeded, it lost at times the force of a narrative, de 
generating into a more or less conglomerate array of facts, some- 
times not well organized or correlated and contributing to no 
theme of development. Because of a lack of unity, clearness, and 
comprehensiveness, the reader fails to detect some central thread 
which will steer him through the labyrinth of detail. As one 
critic expressed it, the narrative does not move ‘‘forward to any 
culmination.’’'* Valuable material was brought together, but 

Ibid., VI, 473, 496-504. 
I, 135-37; for other examples, see ibid., III, 69-76, 499-508. 
the opinion of Van Tyne, Am. Hist. Rev., XVIII, 604, and Hodder, Yale 
. (New Series), III, 408. 
See Egerton, Eng. Hist. Rev., XXVIII, 171. 


'*See preface to Channing, Hist. of U. S., I. 
See Am. Hist. Rev., XIV, 365. 
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often the resulting picture lacks proper synthesis or arrange- 
ment. 

Furthermore, the over-zealous effort to be objective, coupled 
with a certain blindness to social forces and a distinctly New 
England outlook, led Channing to neglect some of the underlying 
forces which operated to shape events. How else may one ex- 
plain his failure to record the significance of the repudiation of 
the Massachusetts Constitution of 1777, the naive treatise on the 
problem of funding the national debt in 1790, and the total dis- 
sociation of the Hamiltonian financial program from the Euro- 
pean situation? Or why must poor Peggy Eaton bear almost the 
entire brunt of the blame for the break between Jackson and 
Calhoun in 1831? *° 

With regard to organization and technique of presentation, 
Channing probably appears at his worst. A chapter in Volume 
VI entitled: the ‘‘ Election of 1864’’ illustrates this deficiency. 
After a brief statement on the military situation at the begin- 
ning of the year, he shifted chronology and scenes with bewild- 
ering rapidity. Agricultural and industrial enterprise in the 
North, difference in methods of conducting war in 1860 and 
1918, the Homestead bill of 1862, the building up of the West, 
and the political situation in 1864, were all passed by in rapid 
review. Toward the close of the chapter, Channing oscillated 
between 1862 and 1864, now treating Vallandigham and the Cop- 
perhead movement, then southern propaganda in 1863, and final- 
ly the Niagara episode. No mention was made of the nomination 
of Lineoln; whatever may have been the main theme of this 
chapter, it surely was not the ‘‘ Election of 1864.’’ 

Extensive footnote references indicate that Channing based 
his narrative upon a wide range of sources. Official records, con- 
temporary periodical literature, statistical tables, reports of 
conventions, pamphlets, monographs in profusion, have been 
the objects of an exhaustive research, and the bibliographical 
data furnished thereby considerably enhanced the value of the 
work. The excessive proportion of monographs and doctor’s 
dissertations utilized in some volumes partially justifies the 
charge that the Channing history was largely based upon a 

16 Channing, Hist. of U. S., III, 441; IV, 68-71, 77-78; V, 388-89. 
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foundation laid by other scholars, but the immensity of the 
undertaking and the general design and purpose of the work will 
perhaps justify this method.” 

A more serious deficiency concerns the matter of selection 
and evaluation of sources. Apparently they were not always 
properly sifted to secure the most unprejudiced and reliable 
information on each subject of investigation. A certain tendency 
is displayed to rely upon sources of an unusual type, and to at- 
tach importance to them simply because they had hitherto been 
unexplored. 

After all the criticism that may be offered, the fact remains 
that Edward Channing will always occupy a unique position on 
the roll of distinguished American historians. His vigor of ex- 
pression and charm of style, combined with frequent intersper- 
sions of fascinating data, will always captivate. Like the work 
of Baneroft and Rhodes, his history will stand out as a monu 
ment of achievement in its class. There will probably never again 
be a similar production, for American historiography has reaclhi- 
ed the stage where the task to which Channing aspired offers 
insuperable obstacles to the most venturesome scholar. 

17 See the comment of Charles Beard in New Republic (New York), XLIV, 310 ff. 




















NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 
‘*A Rare Asoitionist DocuMENT”’ 
By Geratpine Hopkins 


Several years ago the Mississirpr VaLutey Hisrorican Review 
(VIII, no. 3, 266-73) printed in its document section an article 
by Professor Milledge L. Bonham Jr., of Hamilton College, 
entitled ‘‘A Rare Abolitionist Document,’’ in which there 
was described at some length the sixth edition of The Liberty 
Munstrel by George W. Clark (New York, 1846), a copy of which 
had recently been acquired by the Hamilton College Library. By 
way of illustrating the unique interest of the book, Professor 
Bonham stated that ‘‘not even the Library of Congress has a 
copy of this edition, though it possesses one of an earlier edi- 
tion’’ and later that ‘‘the Library of Congress copy belongs to 
the first edition.’’ Furthermore he quoted the Library of Con- 
gress as authority for the statement that ‘‘the work is unique 
as an Anti-slavery publication, and for its rarity.’’ 

Among the items in the collection of anti-slavery propaganda 
in the Oberlin College Library, there appear not only the first 
and sixth editions of The Liberty Mumstrel but also the fourth 
edition, published in 1845, and the seventh edition of 1848. The 
first and fourth editions are identical, consisting of 184 pages 
plus an index. The ‘‘ Appendix”’ appears in the sixth and seventh 
editions. Of this ‘‘Appendix’’ Professor Bonham remarked, 
‘‘The last thirty pages of the book constitute ‘The Liberty Ap- 
pendix,’ though why ‘appendix’ it is hard to say, for neither sub- 
jects, tunes, authors, nor composers differ materially from the 
rest of the work.’’ By comparison with the earlier editions, the 
reason for the appendix appears fairly obvious. The first one 
hundred and eighty-four pages of the sixth and seventh editions 
exactly reproduce the first and fourth editions. By the simple ex- 
pedient of the appendix and a separate index for it, the same 
set up could be used, without having to revise even the old alpha- 
betical index. In all four editions the preface remains the same. 
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In addition to these four editions of The Liberty Minstrel, the 
Oberlin collection contains The Free Soil Minstrel, published by 
Martyn and Ely of New York, in 1848, and The Harp of Free- 
dom, published by Clark himself in 1856. Both are in the Library 
of Congress collection. Although The Free Soi Minstrel is not 
published under George W. Clark’s name, its publishers state 
in their preface that they ‘‘have been favored with the val- 
uable assistance of George W. Clark.’’ In view of the fact that 
most of the songs contained in this publication are found in The 
Liberty Minstrel and, as in the case of the latter, George W. 
Clark’s songs and versifications play a prominent part, it is rea- 
sonable to conclude that the later publication is as much Clark’s 
creation as the earlier was, although his name does not appear on 
the title page. The Free Soil Minstrel, then, is nothing more than 
The Liberty Minstrel brought up to date by the addition of such 
songs as those entitled ‘‘The Free Soil Debate,’’ ‘‘The Free Soil 
(iathering,’’? ‘‘The Free Soilers’ Song,’’ ‘‘The Free Soil 
Chorus,’’ ‘* The Buffalo Convention,’’ and many others that indi- 
cate the change in party name. Many of the old Liberty Party 
songs are still kept. ‘‘The Free Soil Chorus,”’’ set to the tune of 
‘“‘Auld Lang Syne,’’ voices the purpose of the book: 


For freedom and free soil, my boys, 
For freedom and free soil; 

Ring out the shout to all about, 

For freedom and free soil. 


The Harp of Freedom of 1856 is a more pretentious produc- 
tion, just as the political effort of the Republican party of that 
year was more pretentious. Its 329 pages contain, in addition to 
many of the old songs from the Liberty and Free Soil song books, 
newer songs, more in keeping with the times and issues of the 
day, like ‘‘Free Kansas,’’ Bryant’s ‘‘Freedom,”’ ‘‘Ho! for Kan- 
sas,’’ and ‘*The Nebrascality.’’ Even the musical arrangements 
are more ambitious, for they are arranged ‘‘as solos, duetts, 
trios, quartettes and choruses, ete., ete., adapted to use in the 
domestic circle, the social gathering, the school, the club-room, 
the mass-meeting, and in short, wherever music is loved and 
appreciated — Slavery abhorred and Liberty held sacred.’’ As a 
further embellishment, the volume contains a frontispiece en- 
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graving of George W. Clark and concludes with ‘‘A Cloud of 
Witnesses,’’ seven pages of selected quotations proving ‘‘Na- 
ture — Justice — The Bible — The Testament — The Common 
Law — The Declaration of Independence — The Constitution of 
the United States — The greatest Philosophers — The greatest 
Judges — The greatest Divines — and the greatest Statesmen 
of the World, against Slavery,’’ in the most approved anti- 
slavery propagandist style. On the whole, the book is pervaded 
with a more hopeful spirit, a feeling that something is about to 
happen, indicative of the purposefulness of the Republican prin- 
ciples. The titles, ‘‘Happy Days are Coming Right Along,” 
‘‘Better Times are Coming, Friends,’’ ‘‘ Day is Breaking,’’ ‘‘The 
Day of Promise Comes,’’ ‘‘The Breaking Dawn,’’ and ‘‘There’s 
a Good Time Coming’’ indicates that sense of impending crisis 
that is not present in the earlier productions. In the words of 
‘*Clear the Way,’’ the first song of the book: 


There’s a fount about to stream, 
There’s a light about to beam, 

There’s a warmth about to glow, 

There’s a flower about to blow; 

There’s a midnight blackness changing 
Into gray, into gray. 

Men of thought, and men of action, 
Clear the Way, Clear the Way. 


From the internal evidence of the sixth edition of The Lnberty 
Minstrel, Dr. Bonham drew certain conclusions as to who George 
W. Clark was — ‘‘A composer,”’ ‘‘a versifier,’’ ‘‘an anti-slavery 
agitator,’’ and ‘‘a singer, — perhaps a concert singer.’’ The 
first three are obvious enough; the fourth is further verified b: 
the publishers’ preface of The Free Soil Minstrel which refers 
to Clark as ‘‘the well-known liberty singer, whose thrilling tones 
have so often electrified the hearts of thousands throughout the 
land.’’? The Library of Congress furnishes us with further in 
formation from the Clark genealogy. George Washington Clark 
was born in Bangor, Maine, in 1812. His family moved to RKo- 
chester in 1817. He married Louisa Elliot, an English girl resi- 
dent in Canada, in Ontario, August 17, 1834; they had seven 
children. The family lived for some time in Woodstock, Canada. 
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In 1838 they moved to Ann Arbor, Michigan, where Clark took 
up temperance work, establishing there the first temperance and 
prohibition journal published in the state. For the sake of his 
health, the family moved first to Saratoga Springs, and then to 
Rochester. That he was an active adherent to the cause for which 
he sang we know, for he was present at the famous Buffalo con- 
vention of the Liberty party in 1848, sang four times during 
the course of the convention, and was appointed a member of 
the national committee to arrange for that memorable campaign 
that followed. He took an active part in the radical political 
abolitionist convention, held in Syracuse, New York, February 
26-28, 1855, serving as assistant secretary of that body. The Pro- 
ceedings of the convention (p. 60) state that at the opening ses- 
sion ‘George W. Clark was called upon for a song, and sang of 


‘Pp 


setter Times Coming’.’’ At two other sessions of the convention 
he contributed vocal encouragement and at the end, the members 
gave a vote of thanks ‘‘to George W. Clark for his entertaining 
and inspiring songs during the convention.’’ The frontispiece 
engraving of The Harp of Freedom gives a picture of a kindly 
looking, middle-aged gentleman, wearing the short beard of his 
period. That was George W. Clark, ‘‘the silver-voiced abolition- 
ist.”’ 

In spite of the rather meager knowledge of Clark and his 
activities, Dr. Bonham’s conclusion that ‘‘despite the six edi- 
tions (if not more), the Minstrel could not have had a very 
wide vogue or a great influence’’ seems entirely unwarranted. 
He based his conclusion on the fact that he had been ‘‘unable to 
find a single reference to it in the biographies of the Abolitionist 
leaders, the most pretentious histories, such contemporary peri- 
odicals as Niles’ Register, the North American Review, the New 
Englander, or the histories of American Literature.’’ The influ- 
ence of such a publication can hardly be measured by its mention 
or lack of mention in such works as these. Neither would one be 
apt to find mention of The Liberty Minstrel in the contemporary 
periodicals that Mr. Bonham has chosen. However, had he con- 
sulted the National Era, the obvious source for all things anti- 
slavery, and particularly for all things Liberty or Free Soil, he 
would have found The Liberiy Minstrel advertised at regular 
intervals throughout the years of 1847, 1848, and 1849 at least, 
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in the advertisement of William Harned, the official agent of the 
American and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, along with other 
admittedly influential and standard anti-slavery books like J. (. 
Lovejoy ’s Memoirs of Rev. Charles T. Torrey, Lysander Spoon- 
er’s The Unconstitutionality of Slavery, and John G. Whittier’s 
Voices of Freedom.’’ The appearance of the seventh edition 
(of which Dr. Bonham knew nothing, although his ‘‘if not more”’ 
admits of the possibility of more editions beyond the sixth) was 
even honored by an insertion in the ‘‘Literary Notices’’ of the 
paper. (National Era, U, no. 78, June 29, 1848). Nearly two 
years before that the Oberlin Evangelist (VIII, no. 19, p. 151, 
September 10, 1846) had recognized the fifth edition with the 
following notice: 


This popular book of anti-slavery Hymns, Songs, Odes, Ballads, 
Glees, ete., by George W. Clark, has already passed into the 5th edi- 
tion, and now appears improved and enlarged — upwards of 30 pages 
having been added to the last edition. It now contains upwards of 
200 pages. Anti-slavery choirs are being formed, and the stirring 
songs of the Minstrel introduced with the happiest effect. 


Seven editions in four years, ‘‘nationally’’ advertised in the 


anti-slavery paper that had the largest circulation and wielded 
the greatest influence, particularly in the Northwest, favorably 
reviewed in a paper of the standing of the Oberlin Evangelist — 
and still Mr. Bonham concluded that ‘‘it could not have had a 
very wide vogue or a great influence’’! 
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Dictionary of American Biography. Edited by Allen Johnson and Dumas 
Malone. Vols. V and VI. (New York: Charles Seribner’s Sons, 
1930-31. Vol. V, 616 pp. Vol. VI, 604 pp. $12.50 each.) 

A somewhat extensive estimate of this enterprise, as disclosed by the 
first four volumes, was supplied by the writer in the June, 1930, issue of 
this Review (XVII, 116-22), where it was endeavored to characterize 
comprehensively the monumental undertaking entrusted to the editors. 
Present remarks are chiefly intended to supplement the earlier review. 
Unless the reader bears this in mind he will gain from them a partial, 
and perhaps unduly deprecatory, conception of the work in question. 

The fifth and sixth volumes continue the Dictionary from Charlotte 
Cushman to Charles Fraser, the one an actress, the other a painter of 
miniatures. The accidental prominence thus afforded these two profes- 
sions is not without significance. Although the editors have ranged 
widely in their search for biographical subjects, the several learned pro- 
fessions (ineluding in this statement the artistic callings) continue, as of 
old, to supply a large (probably too large) proportion of the material 
which constitutes the Dictionary. 

The difficult problem, formerly commented upon, of the selection of 
subjects for inclusion in the Dictionary continues to perplex the reader, 
and the further progress of the enterprise makes clear that consistency 
is a jewel which editors of biographical dictionaries, in common with 
other people, attain with exceeding difficulty. The general rules govern- 
ing the selection of names for the Dictionary, adopted at the beginning of 
the enterprise, continue to limit its scope, although most of them have 
been violated to some extent in actual practice. The sketch of Virginia 
Dare may serve as a convenient illustration of the last statement. To be 
eligible for the Dictionary, the subject must have ‘‘lived’’ in some por- 
tion of the territory now included in the United States, and he must have 


b] 


made some ‘‘significant contribution’’ to American life. The known 
duration of Virginia’s ‘‘life’’ was nine days. To interpret this as qualify- 
ing her for inelusion in the Dictionary reduces the first restriction 
noted to absurdity; while to suggest that she made any contribution, 


Significant or otherwise, to American life is even more absurd. Another 


reduction to absurdity of the rule requiring residence in America is 


afforded by the case of Robert Cushman, associate of the Pilgrims in 
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Holland and in England. His actual life in America was limited to 
sojourn of three weeks. Evidently the editors have elected him to the 
Dictionary not because of this sojourn, but because of his long and im. 
portant association with the Pilgrims. This decision would merit only 
warm approval if the editors would at once proceed to give it genera! 
application by rescinding the unfortunate restriction which has already 
operated to keep Christopher Columbus out of the Dictionary, and will 
(unless ignored) exclude Lafayette from a forthcoming volume. 

The one broad positive qualification prescribed for inclusion in the 
Dictionary is the requirement that the subject must have made some 
‘*significant’’ contribution to American life. ‘‘ The Dictionary eannot find 
space,’’ observe the editors, ‘‘for average or merely typical figures, how- 
ever estimable they may be.’’ Perusal of the two new volumes, however, 
strengthens the impression implanted earlier, that to draw any clear 
dividing line between contributions ‘‘significant to American life’’ and 
those merely average or typical surpasses the wisdom of this, or any 
other, board of editors. The one sufficient rule necessary for editorial 
guidance would be, in the reviewer’s opinion, the fact that the subject's 
career has sufficient connection with American history to afford the 
inquirer a legitimate reason for interest. Much praise is due the editors 
for the great reference work which is taking shape under their guiding 
minds and hands, but it is vain to suppose that they are exemplifying 
in actual practice the principles of selection announced in the editorial 
introduction to the work. Inclusion in the Dictionary constitutes no 
guarantee that the subject has made a ‘“‘significant’’ achievement in 
American life; nor does exclusion from its pages establish the contrary 
verdict. 

A complete recital of the evidence on which the foregoing generaliza- 
tions are based is manifestly impossible in the space permitted for this 
review; but samples illustrative of the whole can readily be supplied. 
Proceeding more or less at random, one notes the names of Robert Dalton 
(desperado), Hannah Dustin (Indian eaptive), and Marie Dorion 
(squaw wife). That all of these are interesting characters, about whom 
the reader may legitimately desire to have information available, may 
readily be granted; but if any of them contributed anything ‘‘signif- 


eant’’ to American life their biographers have signally failed to disclos 
it. 


Again, let us take note of the situation respecting persons bearing the 
name of Cutler. In Appleton’s Cyclopaedia are found sketches (among 
others) of Ephraim Cutler, pioneer; Hannah Maria Cutler, physician, 
social reformer, and author; Lizzie Petit Cutler, fictionist ; and Lysander 
Cutler, soldier. The Dictionary ignores all of these save Lizzie, and the 
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reviewer would willingly assume the affirmative of the argument that 
each one of those excluded made a more noteworthy contribution to 
America than did Lizzie, whom it honors with a sketch. 

Even more clearly, perhaps, does the case of Thomas Smith Dabney 
illustrate the difficulty, in actual practice of admitting to the pages of the 
Dictionary only those who have made ‘‘significant’’ contributions to 
our national lize. Despite the editorial dictum that the Dictionary has 
no room for ‘‘average or merely typical figures, however estimable they 
may be,’’ Dabney’s sole claim to notice (as set forth by his biographer) 
is that he was an ‘‘average’’ figure. ‘‘ His actual achievement was slight ; 
his significance was that he symbolized a class, a section, an era |i. e. the 
ante-bellum southern gentleman |.’’ 

The length of the biographical sketches is prescribed by the editors, 
and an inspection of these volumes sheds light upon their estimate of the 
relative importance of persons included. Between Cushman and Fraser 

the respective limits of vols. V-VI), Benjamin Franklin easily leads 
the procession, with twelve pages devoted to his career. Behind him 
come (in order of length of biography) Ralph W. Emerson (9 pages), 
Jonathan Edwards and Jefferson Davis (8 pages), Charles W. Eliot 
74 pages), Mrs. Mary Baker Eddy (7 pages), Stephen A. Douglas 
6} pages), and John Eriesson and David Farragut (5 pages). These 
nine leaders whose careers are adjudged of foremost importance insofar 
as the present volumes are concerned, number but one soldier and he 
stands at the bottom of the list. Exeluding Franklin, whose interests and 
activities were multifarious, the group includes 2 religious leaders, 1 
philosopher, 1 educator, 2 publicists, 1 inventor, and 1 soldier. Not one 
of the nine was primarily interested in business, or was a money-chaser. 
lf this is in fact a representative sample of American’s greatest leaders, 
the composition of the group sheds interesting incidental light upon the 
irequent taunt from across the sea to the effect that Americans are a 
» of greedy, narrow-minded dollar-grubbers. 


(his would not be a conventional review if the opportunity to call 
{tention to specific errors of detail were wholly neglected. From much 
personal experience with the perversity of type, the reviewer observes 


with pleasure that the volumes evidence a high degree of care in proot- 


reading, and of editorial competence in general. Obvious misprints have 

been noted in the following sketches: of Edward S. Ellis (‘‘weer’’ for 

ere); of Samuel Dale (‘‘I’’ for J, as the first initial of John F. H. 

laiborne) ; of Ninian W. Edwards (‘‘1883’’ for 1833) ; and of Francis 
‘‘deaders’’ for leaders). 


Another type of error, for which editors and contributors are jointly 
responsible, is the making, on occasion, of sweeping generalizations which, 
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if not untrue, are incapable of demonstration: for example, the assertion 
that John Cotton Dana ‘‘made the | Newark] Public Library the most 
effective institution of its kind in the United States.’’ Undoubtedly 
Dana was an able librarian, but equally undoubtedly the employment of 
the superlative degree in this connection is unwarranted. Of similar pur- 
port is the statement in the sketch of Samuel Drake, pioneer western 
actor, that the ‘‘hegira’’ of his company from Albany to Kentucky in 
1815 ‘‘was probably the most heroie in the annals of the American 
stage.’’ Some measure of familiarity with the early annals of the theater 
on the western frontier would have rendered the impropriety of this 
assertion self-evident. A curiously inept statement in the sketch of 
William Darke, that he resigned from the Virginia legislature ‘‘in order 
to fight the Miami Indians in the Ohio Territory with General St. 
Clair,’’ brings three questionable implications within the limits of a 
single sentence: the Miami were not the only opponents of St. Clair; 
there was no ‘‘Ohio Territory’’; and Darke was a subordinate rather 
than an equal of St. Clair. 

One of the most delectable of all the hundreds of sketches in the six 
volumes to date is that of ‘‘Ruby Robert’’ Fitzsimmons, Knight of the 
Squared Circle a generation ago. The offspring of pious parents (his 
mother believed everything in the Bible, and his ‘‘old man was worse 
than mother’’ about religion), he fought more than 360 battles, yet he 
died without a sear. ‘‘He liked to sing old-fashioned hymns in his high 
falsetto voice; and when he defeated Corbett, he wept with such copious 
joy that his wife compelled him to desist.’’ Unfortunately the biographer 
is silent upon a story which the reviewer seems to remember from child- 
hood to the effect that the loyal wife was an expert critic of the battle and 
at one stage of it called out to her laboring Robert the classic advice to 
‘*Poke him in the slats, Bob!’’ Precisely what ‘‘significant’’ contribu- 
tion Ruby Robert made to American life we shall not undertake to say, 
but at least his biographer has contributed a touch of charming gaiety to 
the Dictionary, for lack of which it would be the poorer. Yet it ends on 
a note of sadness; following Robert’s demise from pneumonia, his fourth 
wite ‘‘was denied a petition that she might exhume his corpse in order 
to remove the diamonds that studded his teeth.’’ 

M. M. QuAIFE 


Leif Eriksson, Discoverer of America, A. D. 1003. By Edward F. Gray 
(New York: Oxford University Press, 1930. xxxii+188 pp. Lllus- 
trations and appendices. $7.50.) 


It is now nearly one hundred years since C. C. Rafn published his 
Antiquitates Americanae which, though not the first study of the Vin 
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land voyages, was the first to attract the serious attention of scholars. 
Professor Rafn believed that Leif Ericsson’s landfall would have to 
be sought somewhere in or near the Cape Cod peninsula. Later writers, 
not entirely satisfied with Rafn’s identifications, have suggested other 
locations along the coast, as far north as Labrador and as far south as 
the shores of New York Bay. 

But now comes Edward F. Gray of the British consular service in 
Boston with a new book on Vinland, the conclusions of which take us 
back to the Massachusetts area only some thirty miles from Rafn’s 
location. Mr. Gray’s book is a dignified volume, beautiful in its make-up 
and provided with a number of pertinent illustrations. The author be- 
lieves that Leif landed first on Nauset Island (which has since disap- 
peared). Thence he sailed to Nantucket, where grapes were found, and 
to Martha’s Vineyard where his party tarried for some time. But the 
winter was spent on No Man’s Land, an uninhabited island four miles 
south of Martha’s Vineyard. 

Mr. Gray has evidently made an extensive study of the topography of 
these islands, and he assures us that they meet and satisfy all the con- 
ditions laid down in the Vinland narratives. His presentation is quite 
convincing — or rather it would be if one could be sure that there are no 
other areas elsewhere on the Atlantic coast which also appear to satisfy 
these same conditions. 

L. M. Larson 


Documents Illustratwe of the History of the Slave Trade to America. 
Edited by Elizabeth Donnan. Vol. I, 1441-1700. (Washington: 
Carnegie Institution of Washington, 1930. x+495 pp. Map. $3.50.) 

With this volume begins a second notable enterprise under the aus- 

pices of the Carnegie Institution of Washington — planned by Dr. J. F. 

Jameson — for documenting the history of American negro slavery. 

Miss Donnan has now assembled a first volume of selected sources to illus- 

trate the African slave-trade from its beginnings to the end of the seven- 

teenth century. The materials relate to the whole European traffic, by 

Portuguese, Dutch, French, and English companies and private traders, 

‘rom Africa to the American markets, Spanish as well as English. But 

the emphasis falls upon the trade of the English in Africa and to their 

own island plantations. 


Not the least of the tasks which the editor has competently performed 
has been that of selection. The records of the Royal African Company, 
whose letter-books and journals furnish the most numerous and valuable 
croup of these sources, alone total some 1600 volumes in the Public 
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Record Office. Miss Donnan has also drawn upon Colonial Office papers, 
Admiralty papers, and other British collections, and upon the Spanish 
archives. Many of the Colonial Office materials appear in the condensed 
versions of the calendars. his practice is probably justified in the in- 
terest of economy of space, but it makes it impossible for writers to use 
quotations from such documents with assurance of verbal accuracy, 
The question of the desirability of reprinting materials already avail- 
able was announced in the interest of students to whom the larger schol- 
arly libraries are not readily accessible. Hence there also appear de- 
seriptive and narrative passages from the classic collections of voyages 
— from Azurara and Hakluyt, Pinkerton, Churchill, and Astley. About 
half of the documents (the whole number is 179) have appeared in print. 

Most of the items relate to the half-century after 1650. The editor has 
correctly followed a strictly chronological order in their arrangement. 
If this makes consecutive reading somewhat laborious, it may be said 
that no one but a reviewer would sit down to read such a book straight 
through. In any case the documents relating to a given episode or enter- 
prise are to be found with little difficulty through the use of an ade- 
quate table of contents and an admirable index. 

Moreover, Miss Donnan has written two excellent introductions. One 
serves as a guide to the restricted group of materials for the period 
1441-1600, when the Portuguese for long maintained a substantial mon- 
opoly, to be challenged then by the French and more dangerously by 
the English. In Part II a longer preliminary discussion was necessary, 
for ‘‘the comparatively simple annals of the African trade of the six- 
teenth century gave way in the seventeenth to a far more confused 
series of events.’’ Dutch, Dane, Swede, and Brandenburger now joined 
the conflict on the African coasts, and it is easy to see that to no 
small extent international competition determined the scope and charae- 
ter of the trade. The editor has also kept in view the manifold relations 
of the various governments with the trade, through the chartering of 
companies and their regulation and encouragement. Nor has she neg- 
lected the significance of the expansion of the markets, in a period when 
the Caribbean was also a scene of international conflict, when English, 
French, Dutch, Danes, were acquiring West Indian islands and develop- 
ing the sugar industry. Spanish efforts to secure slaves complicated the 
situation. The Spanish monopoly system was wrecked through the ad- 
mission of foreign contractors, and the rise of illicit trading. On the 
English side, the supply of slaves for the Spanish market introduced 
further conflicts between the company and the West Indian planters, 
with whose quarrels government had to reckon. 

Many readers will find their chief interest in the details of the grue- 
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some business itself: the outfitting of vessels, their invoices, the duties 
of masters, agents and factors, the trade with the castles and the blacks, 
the intrusions of interlopers, hazards of fever and slave mutiny, the 
few glimpses of native customs and African jungle origins, victualling, 
slave mortality, cruelties and ameliorations, prices, sales, planters’ debts, 
profit and loss. The statistical data are necessarily meagre, since letters 
and narratives are printed rather than the unmanageable ledgers which 
the special student must still seek in the archives. 

The annotations are gratifyingly full, and rarely leave one in the dark 
as to technical terms or the setting of the document. On the whole the 
editing is a model of scholarly and intelligent craftsmanship. 

V. W. CRANE 


Anza’s California Expeditions. By Herbert Eugene Bolton. (Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1930. Vol. LL. xxi+-528 pp. Vol. II, 
xii+473 pp. Vol. ILI, xviii+-436 pp. Vol. IV, xiii+-552 pp. Vol. V, 
xvili+426 pp. Illustrations and maps. $25.00.) 

This monumental work treats of two epoch-making expeditions, made 
in 1774 and in 1775-76 respectively, from northwestern New Spain to 
he portion of Spanish California lying north of the peninsula — the 
present California — under the leadership of Juan Bautista da Anza, 
‘the hard-riding captain’’ of Sonora. The handful of intrepid explorers 
of the first expedition blazed a trail from Sonora, an established but un- 
pacified frontier community, to a proposed outpost of empire; the two 
hundred and forty homeseekers of the second expedition took their 


meager belongings from Sinaloa and established themselves at the pres- 
ent San Francisco. 

There are two distinct phases of Anza’s California Expeditions. 
The first phase, set forth in Volume I, is the author’s own reaction to 
a long and careful study of the many documents dealing with the expe- 
ditions; the second phase, given to posterity in volumes II to V, is 
the documentary material itself. The synthetic volume is divided into 
four parts, namely, ‘‘the setting for the drama,’’ ‘‘opening a land route 
to California,’’ ‘‘the San Francisco colony,’’ and ‘‘Anza and Palma in 
Mexico.’’ In the first part the author characterizes the Spanish empire 
proper, that is the regions most effectively occupied by Spain, and con 
trasts conditions there with conditions in the borderlands, or in the areas 
on the *‘fringes of empire.’’ In this treatment he likens the empire to a 


r 


og and the borderlands to the animal’s tail, and suggests that som: 
Writers of so-called American history have mistaken the tail for the dog 
ind then left the dog out of the picture. The nature of the three re- 


ng divisions of the volume is obvious from their namings. As 
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whole the synthesis is beautifully, but simply, written and brilliantly 
interpreted. The very pleasing result is undoubtedly attributable in part 
to the remarkable exploratory enthusiasm which took the author over 
practically every foot of the Anza trails and over portions of them a 
half dozen times. But in spite of the excellence displayed so frequently, 
some students of literature will not agree with the author when he says 
(Vol. I, p. 6) that La Araucana, Chile’s epic, is ‘‘one of the great epics 
of all literature of all time.’’ 
The documentary phase of this work must be disposed of briefly, 
Volumes II, III, and IV are filled with carefully translated and edited 
diaries and narratives — fifteen in all — written by the great Anza and 
those most intimately connected with his achievements. Volume V con- 
tains one hundred and eight items of hitherto unpublished correspond- 
ence on the California expeditions. These four large documentary 
volumes furnish almost every conceivable detail connected with the 
adventures. For the numerous documents the author drew upon the 
archives in Spain and Mexico and upon the John Carter Brown and 
Bancroft libraries. 
The value of the entire work is greatly enhanced by six especially pre- 
pared maps, by numerous photographs of old and recent Spanish 
America, and by a good index for each volume. Despite an occasional 
typographical error (e.g., that in Vol. I, p. 5, 1. 5), the book making 
reveals the hand of the artist. The historical guild welcomes this re- 
markable achievement and anxiously awaits the next product of ‘‘the 
hard-riding’’ professor. 
LAWRENCE F. Hii 


Ancient Life in the American Southwest, With an Introduction on th 
General History of the American Race. By Edgar E. Hewett. 
(Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1930. 392 pp. $5.00.) 

In this book, the author attempts to sketch for the general reader the 
results of research done during the past twenty-five or thirty years ou 
the Indians of the American Southwest, the Pueblo dwellers. In ap- 
proaching his task, Dr. Hewett divides his material into three parts. In 
the first he discusses the settlement of America by the Indians, the man- 
ner in which they attained the civilizations they possessed when the cur- 
tain of history rose on them, and the characteristics of these Indian 
civilizations. In the second section, the culture of the Pueblos of today is 
described, while the third, is concerned with the archaeology of the 

Southwest, descriptions of certain pre-Spanish sites, the manner of their 

excavation, and their significance for an understanding of the develop- 

ment of Pueblo culture. 
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It is unfortunate that Dr. Hewett has lessened the value of his book 
through the exclusion of all but a small part of the results of the vast 
amount of research that has been done in the Southwest by anthropolo- 
gists and archaeologists in the past three decades. The work of such 
Southwest specialists as Elsie Clews Parsons, Ruth Benedict, P. E. God- 
dard, and Esther Goldfrank, in the general ethnology of the region and 
of folk-lore, are quite ignored, the archaeological research of such a stu- 
dent as Erie Sehmidt likewise, while the brilliant work of Nelson, and 
of Kidder and Guernsey on cultural sequences is only barely mentioned, 
and one searches both index and text for notice of Ruth L. Bunzel’s in- 
tensive study of the art styles of the pottery of the Southwest. 

In addition, one leaves the book with the impression that the author 
has not thought through the larger implications of his problem. Thus, 
in presenting the hypothesis that the Indians are of Mongoloid stock and 
came from Asia, a perfectly tenable proposition that is almost univer- 
sally accepted by anthropologists, he apparently confuses ‘‘ Mongoloid’’ 
with ‘‘Mongol,’’ or, perhaps, ‘‘Chinese.’’ As a result of this, he remarks, 
in speaking of the respect paid to the spirits of ancestors, that ‘‘clearly, 
here in modified form is a typical Oriental ancestor cult.’’ Yet one 
might derive this cult as well from the aboriginal Africans! Something 
of the same confusion of thought is apparent when the problem of the 
relationship of the Indian to his environment is considered, as, for ex- 
ample, ‘‘The race took its character from the soil.’’ Further, the feeling 
remains that, in generalising about American Indians, he is drawing too 
largely on his acquaintance with the Indians of the Southwest, and shap- 
ing his image of all Indians in their image. One sees eye to eye with him 
in his denunciation of the manner in which governmental agencies, mis- 
sion bodies, and well-wishers in general have interfered with the In- 
dian and tried to force an alien civilization upon him. 

The book is well printed and attractively illustrated. It is to be re- 
gretted that it does not do better what it sets out to do, for an adequate 
work on the life and eultures of the Pueblo Indians was never more 
needed than now. 

MELVILLE J. HERSKOVITS 


The Navajo Indians. By Dane Coolidge and Mary Roberts Coolidge. 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1930. x+316 pp. Illustra- 
tions. $4.00.) 

While a few statements in this book, are prefaced by ‘‘probably,’’ the 
book is essentially a well arranged presentation of known facts about the 
Navajos, with emphasis upon fresh material gathered by the authors 
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balanced against the great work of Washington Matthews, the Ethno! 
gic Dictionary of the Franciscan Fathers, and other materials. 


O- 


In the beginning, the authors accept the theory that the Navajo peo- 
ple are of Asiatic origin. Coming down to historical times, they give the 
Indian side of the story of conflict with Mexicans and the United States 
government. Part II of the book deals with Navajo life and customs: 
Part III with the arts and crafts; and Part IV with mythology and cere. 
mony. No clearer account of Navajo economic life, based as it is largely 
on sheep, or of Navajo weaving, sand-painting, and silver-work could be 
asked for. The authors have, according to their statement, lived close to 
the Navajos for seventeen years. They have come close to the ceremonies 
and have made a notable collection of blankets. In this day when so 
many Indians are being educated and freed from the taboo of secrecy 
regarding the symbolism of designs in blanket and sand-painting, sym- 
pathetic and intelligent students naturally have a better opportunity 
for learning some things than had the master of Navajo lore, Washington 
Matthews. 

The Navajos ‘‘have a religion so involved, a mythology so intricate, 
that no man in his lifetime could record a tenth part of it.’’ Hence, 
Dane Coolidge and Mary Roberts Coolidge essay to set down only cer- 
tain significant and representative features of the religious ceremonies. 
One object of the book is to ‘‘make more friends for the Navajos.’’ And 
certainly the lucid history of the way in which a government seated in 
the East has sought to impose on the tribal inhabitants of a desert West 
land laws and other regulations adaptable to cis-Mississippi nature and 
men is enough to make a just man want to behead Congress and the In- 
dian Bureau. Yet The Navajo Indians is not to be regarded as propa- 
ganda, even of the best kind; it is a sueccinet compendium of facts, 
interestingly written, of one of the most interesting and most distinct 
peoples on the North American continent. 

J. Frank Dosik 


Forty-Fifth Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology to the 
Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, 1927-1928. (Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1930. iv-+-857 pp.) 

Forty-Siath Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology to th 
Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, 1928-1929. (Washing- 
ton: Government Printing Office, 1930. vii+654 pp.) 

The text of the forty-fifth Report consists of the administrative report 
of the Bureau and four accompanying papers: ‘‘The Salishan Tribes of 
the Western Plateaus,’’ by James A. Teit, edited by Franz Boas; ‘‘Tat- 
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tooing and Face and Body Painting of the Thompson Indians of British 
Columbia,’’ by James A. Teit, edited by Franz Boas; *‘The Ethno- 
botany of the Thompson Indians of British Columbia,’’ by Elsie Viault 
Steedman; and ‘‘The Osage Tribe: Rite of the Waxobe,’’ by Francis La 
Flesche. 

In the first the tribes considered are the Coeur d’Alene, the Okanagon, 
and the Flathead groups; their cultures are considered under the major 
heads of history and geography, manufactures, house and household 
matters, clothing and ornaments, subsistence, travel, transportation and 
trade, warfare, games and sports, social organization, birth, childhood, 
puberty, marriage and death, religion and ceremonies. Good accounts 
are given, with the exception of a few slips as, for instance, ‘‘ No pillows 
of bulrush down were used,’’ when as a matter of fact, a bulrush is no 
more downy than an onion. Also frequent mention is made of ‘‘cedar 
bark,’’ but the species of tree designated as ‘‘cedar’’ is not identified, 
though the term ‘‘cedar’’ is applied in several different parts of the con- 
tinent to several different species of trees. 

The paper on tattooing and face and body painting contains a dis- 
cussion of the distribution of tattooing, the methods and objects of the 
practice, and the designs employed; color plates of the painting designs 
are described and explained. On the basis of Teit’s field notes upon the 
subject Elsie Viault Steedman has written the paper on ‘* Ethnobotany 
of the Thompson River Indians of British Columbia.’’ The material has 
been very well assembled and set forth in the text and tables. While 
mainly a presentation of the people’s economic botany, this paper also 
takes some account of other phases, and therefore it approximates the 
claim of ‘‘ethnobotany.’’ It is to be regretted, however, that in a few 
nstances certain statements are made which are mutually contradictory, 
for example that on page 462 concerning Amelanchier alnifolia com- 
pared with that on page 450 and elsewhere concerning the same species. 
\lso in a few statements doubtless erroneous identification occurs; for 
example the root of Lithospermum angustfolium is said to be used as a 
ed pigment. In fact this species does not give a red color, but another 
species, Lathospermum canescens does give a red color, and was indeed 
used by Indians for that purpose. Unfortunately some species of plants 


' 


ave been listed as of Indian use, when in fact these species are not 


ndigenous to America, having been introduced from Europe. 
in ‘*The Rite of the Waxobe’’ La Flesche has given the third of his 
series of painstaking and careful studies of the Osage tribe. In these 
studies Dr. La Flesche has presented a very clear, definite, and sym- 
¢ exposition of some of the tribal institutions of the Osage and 
their psychology. 


+] ~ 
patnet) 
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The forty-sixth Report comprises the annual administrative report 
and two scientific papers. The first of these papers, by Ales Hrdlicka 
(Alesh Hrdlichka) concerns the work thus far carried on by him in his 
Archaeological Survey in Alaska, and contains a transcript of the journal 
he kept during his trip on the Yukon, as well as a description of the 
Yukon country, a discussion of Central Alaskan archaeology, and a dis. 
cussion of the physical anthropology of the people. 

The second paper ‘‘Indian Tribes of the Upper Missouri River’’ py 
Edwin Thompson Denig, is edited with notes and a biographical sketch 
by J. N. B. Hewitt and relates how Denig entered the fur trade on the 
Missouri River in 1833, and became superintendent of the trading post 
of the American Fur Company at Fort Union near the mouth of the 
Yellowstone River during the forties. Denig writes mainly upon the 
culture of the Assiniboin, but has somewhat to say of culture traits of 
several other tribes of the region, as the Arikara, Mandan, Crow, and 
Blackfeet. This manuscript was written about 1854, when the tribal life 
was still comparatively little affected by European contact and is there- 
fore a very valuable piece of source material. 

MELvIn R. GruMore 


Antique Dubuque, 1673-1833. By M. M. Hoffmann. (Dubuque: Tele- 
graph-Herald Press, 1930. 218 pp. Illustrations and maps. ) 

The author of this unusual and interesting book justifies his title as 
follows: ‘‘That period before the commencement of Dubuque in 1833 was 
not ancient in the sense that Greece and Rome are ancient, but it may 
correctly be called ‘antique,’ which as the lexicographers state, means 
‘old, as respects the present age or modern time.’’’ The one hundred 
and sixty years of ‘‘antique’’ Dubuque was a stirring time for western 


history. It covered the discovery of the Mississippi; the early French 


occupation of the region with its finding of lead; the coming of the 
Spaniards and the conflicting interests of the American Revolution; the 
life and times of Julien Dubuque, patronym of the modern city; the 
upper Mississippi during the War of 1812; the Black Hawk War and its 
effect on Indian treaties; and the history of one portion of the Fox In- 
dian tribe. This enumeration proves that the book is much more than 
a local history; it is a carefully wrought narrative of the upper Mis- 
sissippi River region during an obscure but epochal period. It is based 
on very thorough and careful research and except for a few typographi- 
eal errors the reviewer sees little to criticize in its statements of fact. 
It may be that the author claims almost too much concerning the ‘‘spec- 
ial character’’ of the region above and below Dubuque for some miles; 
but he does make good his assertion that these very old, very rich mines 
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played a leading part frequently in frontier history. Moreover, he has 
sueceeded in making a very real person of Julien Dubuque, and in pre- 
senting him as typical of the French-Canadians of the West both in his 
enterprise, in his manner of life, and in his dealings with the Indians 
nd with the Spanish authorities. Back and forth under all the surface 
facts is woven the play of French, Spanish, British, and finally Amer- 
ean intrigue and rivalry for the upper valley of the Mississippi, and 
the jealousy of the Indians for the possession of the mines. The final 
chapter deals with the beginnings of the modern city. 

The book is well written and printed, delightfully illustrated, and has 
i good index. 

LovuIsE PHELPS KELLOGG 


British Policy and Canada, 1774-1791: A Study in 18th Century Trade 
Policy. By Gerald S. Graham. (New York: Longmans, Green and 
Company, 1930. xii+-161 pp. Maps. $4.20.) 

The American Revolution has tended to observe certain important 
aspects of British colonial policy during the eighteenth century, the 
place occupied by Canada having until recently been seriously neglected. 
Volumes have been written concerning British commercial policy with re- 
spect to the southern colonies down to 1775, but the role of Canada in 
the navigation system has remained little more than a ‘‘blind spot’’ in 

ir view of this field. Dr. Graham’s volume undertakes to do for 

anada what has already been so well done for the other component 
rts of the empire of the eighteenth century. 

The author traces the efforts which were made to bring the new pro- 

nee into its proper place in the British colonial and commercial sys- 
em following its cession by Trance in 1763 and again after the loss of 
the American colonies in 17¢::. The Quebee Act and the Quebee Revenue 

t of 1774 are discussed in some detail from this viewpoint. Following 
the American Revolution, the problem naturally assumed a new form and 
British policy sought three principal objects: the substitution of Canada 
tor New England and the middle states as a source of supply for the 

est Indies; the development of Canadian resources in the form of 

ch staple products as hemp, flax, and timber; and the invasion of 

American markets through the ‘‘vestibule’’ of the Vermont frontier. 

The influence of Lord Sheffield, the ‘“‘high priest of orthodox merean- 

tilism,”’’ is reviewed at some length. This story of the attempt to per- 

petuate the old colonial system is largely one of failure although the 


fotilit. . : . a hl . 
‘utility of the idea was not appreciated at once. There is scant support 


n this monograph for the old view that Great Britain, sobered by the 
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loss of her American colonies, proceeded at once to revise her imperia] 
policy. 

Dr. Graham’s volume bears ample evidence of painstaking scholarship 
and supplements admirably the work of George L. Beer and Samuel F. 
Bemis in this field. The result is a greatly improved perspective, which 
will assist the student to evaluate more accurately the motives and 
forces underlying the British imperial outlook of the eighteenth century. 


WAYNE E. Stevens 


Correspondence between Thomas Jefferson and Pierre Samuel du Pont 
de Nemours, 1798-1817. Edited by Dumas Malone. Translations by 
Linwood Lehman. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1930. xxv + 
210 pp. $4.00.) 

The correspondents are our well-known American, and the less well- 
known French philosopher and physioecrat, whom Jefferson had met in 
France while minister from 1784 to 1789, and who came to this country 
in 1800 to found the DuPont family and fortunes. 

This volume consists of letters taken from the collections in the Library 
of Congress (with one exception). With the correspondence between 
John Adams and Thomas Jefferson published a year or so ago, there are 
now two groups of Jefferson correspondence available. Jefferson letters 
have been published in various editions of Jefferson’s writings, including 
some of the letters in the book under review. Perhaps some centennial 
will bring forth a complete edition. 


There are about sixty letters in this volume. One important subject un- 
der discussion is education. Jefferson asked DuPont to draw up a plan, 
but it was too elaborate for Jefferson’s University of Virginia, and he 
proposed a national university rather than state universities. A second 
important discussion concerns the Louisiana purchase, as DuPont was 
entrusted with Jefferson’s confidence in these negotiations. There were 


various other topics discussed, such as: taxation, agriculture, a third 
term for Jefferson, Mexico, Canada, and Indian citizenship. The corre 
spondence is interesting, but gives no complete view of any subject. For 
the scholar it will be tantalizing to find this printing of something on 
various topics, but the editor expressly disclaims that the volume is 
meant for the scholar. For the general reader it may serve Macaulay’s 
purpose of taking the place of the latest novel on the boudoir table. If 
so, our culture is rising. Under the circumstances the editing is sufficient, 
the student can annotate ad lib. Aveustus H. SHEARER 
The Laws of Indiana Territory, 1801-1809. Edited by Francis S. Phil- 
brick. Law Series, Vol. II. Collections of the Illinois State Historical 
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Library, Vol. XXI. (Springfield: Illinois State Historical Library, 
1930. eelxxxii + 734 pp. Maps and bibliography. 

This volume carries the territorial session laws applying to the Illinois 
country from the creation of Indiana territory in 1800 down to the 
ereation of Illinois territory in 1809. It is a continuation of the volume 
prepared by Pease on the Laws of the Northwest Territory (Collections, 
Vol. XVII) and will be followed by a third volume on the laws of Illinois 
territory, 1809-1818, and a fourth which will be a reprint of Pope’s 
Digest. 


If such works are to justify themselves they must be more than a mere 


‘production of the words of the laws. This responsibility has been ad- 
rably met by Professor Philbrick in his 225 page introduction. A stu- 
nt of the history of the Old Northwest, he has presented a very discrim- 
nating interpretation of the political situation in Indiana territory from 
1800 to 1809. A professor of law, he has sifted and interpreted both pro- 
dural and substantive law sufficiently for the student to weave the in- 

formation into the fabric of social development, with the help of easily 

accessible legal aids. A discriminating student of social forces, he has, 
fter an exhaustive analysis of the records, come to this conclusion, 

ong others, that ‘‘it is not in the statute-book, but outside of it, that 
one must seek for a view of the real life of the territory.’’ 

The laws themselves reveal the radical tendencies so characteristic of 
frontier life. Outstanding examples, not to be found in the code of the 
Northwest Territory, are: the provision for ad quad damnum proceed- 
ings to faeilitate the construction of the all important mills; the intro- 
duction of liberal redemption rights and procedures for lands sold for 
the extremely radical relaxation of standards in the laws of 
execution devised in the interests of insolvent debtors; the expansion of 

‘ jurisdiction of single justices of the peace from $18 to $40; th 
ering of the qualifications for practicing law. 


axes: 


e low- 


[t is to be hoped that certain suggestions will help in the improvement 
{ subsequent volumes. In the first place, 225 p: 


uges of explanatory ma- 
erial unrelieved by any chapter headings, marginal notes or outline aid 
are extremely tiresome. In the second place, it is to be regretted that the 
writer did not prepare a bibliography of the local material used in his 
exhaustive analysis. The reader is compelled to piece this together from 
i perusal of the voluminous footnotes. The work is ably indexed along 
the same lines as Pease’s volume, a feature that is a valuable aid in fol- 
‘owing through special topies. 


RANDOLPH C. DowNEs 
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Fitz-Greene Halleck, An Early Knickerbocker Wit and Poet. By Nelson 
Frederick Adkins. (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1930, xiy + 
460 pp. Portraits and appendices. $5.00.) 

In this scholarly study the author has sought to ‘‘re-create the picture 
of one of the most brilliant and charming literary amateurs that America 
has produced.’’ Fitz-Greene Halleck will be recalled as the author of 
‘Marco Bozzaris’’ — a stirring poem of the Greek war of liberation. And 
upon this poem, beloved of generations of schoolboy orators, the poet's 
present fame largely rests, although his ‘‘ Alnwick Castle’’ and ‘‘ Burns” 
are not, perhaps, quite forgotten. 

Fitz-Greene Halleck first attracted the attention of literary New York 
as co-author with Joseph Rodman Drake of ‘‘The Croakers,’’ a series of 
light satires of local interest in the serio-comic spirit of the ‘‘ Knicker- 
bocker School’’ which appeared in the Evening Post during the spring 
of 1819. In the same year he also published ‘‘ Fanny,’’ a sparkling satire 
on the follies of the nouveau riche, and definitely established his reputa- 
tion as a wit and poet. Three years later a trip to Europe resulted in the 
production of ‘‘Alnwick Castle’’ and ‘‘Burns’’ both of which were 
enthusiastically received in America, and even noticed in England. In 
1825, came ‘‘ Marco Bozzaris,’’ followed the next year by ‘‘ Connecticut.” 
Halleck’s reputation was now at its height; the first complete edition of 
his poems, published in 1827, was widely acclaimed as the work of one 
of America’s outstanding poets. Time proved, however, that Halleck’s 
more enduring work had now been done; that the promise of the early 
years was never to be fulfilled. For a few years more witty satires and 
society verse of local interest came occasionally from his pen, but the 
last thirty years of his life were poetically virtually unproductive. 

Halleck’s failure to attain lasting distinction may have been due, in 
part, as the author suggests, to the poet’s inability to reconcile a mind 
**torn between the ideal world typified by a devotion to the past, and the 
world of daily experience whose pressure he found inevitable’’—a 
struggle which is evident in much of his poetry. A certain hard sense of 
the practical always kept Halleck firmly tied to the business world, the 
efficient confidential secretary of John Jacob Astor. According to his 
contemporaries he wrote ‘‘chiefly for amusement,’’ and to himself was 
ever ‘‘but an amateur in the literary orchestra.’’ With the judgment of 
his present critic, that his work was ‘‘brilliant but amateurish,’’ he no 
doubt would have agreed. Halleck’s hold upon his contemporaries, it 
truth, appears to have been due quite as much to his unusual social 
genius as to his poetry. 

Mr. Adkins has given us a thoroughly scholarly and probably defin- 
tive study of the life and work of Halleck, and one which will be wel- 
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comed by every student of American intellectual and social life during 
the first half of the nineteenth century. It is not popular biography, but 
it leaves the reader with the feeling that here is a substantial contribu- 
tion to our knowledge of a man and his period. Among the appendices 
to the study will be found essential bibliographical material, together 
with some fifty uncollected letters and a number of uncollected poems. 
W. R. WareRMAN 


A Traveler in Indian Territory: The Journal of Ethan Allen Hitchcock, 
Late Major-General in the Umted States Army. Edited and anno- 
tated by Grant Foreman. (Cedar Rapids, lowa: The Torch Press, 
1930. 270 pp. Illustrations and map. $5.00.) 

The author of this journal, a grandson of Ethan Allen, was born at 
Vergennes, Vermont, in 1798. Graduating from West Point in 1817 he 
served first as instructor and later as commandant of the Corps of Cadets 
in that school. He took part in both the Florida Wars and the war with 
Mexico, and in 1851 was made a colonel of the Seeond Infantry com- 
manding the Paeifie Division from that date until 1854. Resigning from 
the army in 1855 he settled in St. Louis and devoted himself to literary 
pursuits until the outbreak of the Civil War when he was commissioned 
Major General of Volunteers. He died at St. Louis in 1870. 

Qn September 28, 1841, Major Hitchcock received his commission as 
field agent to visit the Indian Territory and make an investigation of 
venality and corruption relative to the removal of the Indians to that 
region. His journal covers the period from November 22, 1841, to April 
3, 1842, during which time he visited the Cherokee, Creek, Chickasaw, 
and Choctaw, filling nine note books with his observations and impres- 
sions. These note books were found in the Manuscripts Division of the 
Library of Congress. 

The first 99 pages of the book deal with the Cherokee, and the author 
relates here not only the incidents of his journey and his experiences in 
the Cherokee country, but also gives much information as to the life and 
customs of the people, as well as an interesting picture of garrison life 
at Fort Gibson and of the work of the missionaries. Leaving the Cherokee 
country he next visited the Creeks and nearly sixty pages are devoted 
to them and their manners and customs of life. Hitchcock then visited 
t] 


e Chickasaw, but he gave to them and to the Shawnee comparativel) 


brief treatment. The last fifty pages of the text deal with the Choctaw 


and conditions in their country and with the author’s return to Fort 
Smith. 


Mr. Foreman, the editor of this volume, a retired lawyer, who has 
devoted himself to historical research and writing, has added to the 
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volume an appendix of nearly sixty pages consisting mainly of letters 
written by Hitcheock and found in the files of the Old Records Division 
of the Adjutant General’s office in the War Department after the Journal 
had gone to press. These letters deal chiefly with conditions among the 
Cherokee. The volume is attractively printed and bound, and has an 
adequate index, while excellent footnotes by the editor add much to its 
interest and value. 

The casual reader will find in the book much of charm and interest, 
but the serious student interested in Indian affairs and the history of 
the Southwest will find it invaluable in studying conditions among the 
Five Civilized Tribes in the early forties. Such a student will be deeply 
grateful to Mr. Foreman for making such a book available. It is a most 
valuable contribution to the historical literature of the Southwest and 
deserves to rank with the best of the volumes of Thwaites’s Western 
Travels. 


Epwarp Everett DALE 


Daniel Webster. By Claude Moore Fuess. (Boston: Little, Brown and 
Company, 1930. 2 vols. 863 pp. Llustrations.) 

The Godlike Daniel. By Samuel Hopkins Adams. (New York: Sears 
Publishing Company, Ine., 1930. xi + 426 pp. Illustrations. $5.00.) 

Fuess’s Webster is an excellent work, detailed in its nature, careful in 
its execution, and comprehensive in its grasp. It is not only a valuable 
addition to Webster biography but to the literature of American history 
from 1800 to 1850. 

Considerable attention is paid to contemporary opinion of the New 
England leader, to interpretations of him by other biographers and to 
political, social, and economic development in America during the time 
covered by the biography. The work offers interesting sketches of scores 
of public men. 

Whenever or wherever the author bestows either praise or condemna- 
tion upon his subject, he adduces reliable authority to sustain his point 
of view. Webster is pictured as a constitutional lawyer who, after the 
death of William Pinkney in 1822, surpassed all others in the mastery of 
constitutional questions. His ‘‘function as interpreter of the constitution 
is, from the point of view of the historian, of hardly less importance than 
that of its framers’’ (Vol. I, p. 267). His services as secretary of state 
are especially emphasized. He seemed to understand how to deal with 
Great Britain, with which there were diplomatic controversies during 
both of his terms in the state department. 

Fuess regards Webster as the most independent thinker among Amer- 
ican statesmen during the first half of the nineteenth century. ‘‘ He stood 
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out in 1812 against the fiery and inspiring nationalism of Clay and Cal- 
houn, which was obviously the popular mood; he probably lost his 
chance of the Presidential nomination in 1836 through his indifference 
to the Antimasons; he upheld John Tyler in the latter’s quarrel with 
Clay, when there was everything to lose by deserting the Whigs; he 
opposed the nomination of General Taylor in 1848 and later supported 
him only lukewarmly ; he dared, in his Seventh of March speech, to defy 
publie opinion in the north’’ (Vol. II, p. 413). But Webster’s great 
contribution to history was his conservatism, his successful efforts, due 
so much to his convineing oratory, in aiding in the saving of the Union 
at those times when it seemed that it must fall asunder. 

But the author does not hesitate to point out that Webster, like 
so many others during this period of our history, was not always con- 
sistent. His state rights utterances during the period of New England 
discontent with the policies of Jefferson and Madison are suggested, 
though he is presented as milder in his sectional attitude than leaders 
like Josiah Quiney and Harrison Gray Otis. His early free trade ideas 
were hard to explain away in his later career when he became a protec- 
tionist, because he had gone so far as to express doubts of the constitu- 
tionality of a protective tariff. That he was an aspirant for the presi- 
dency after 1830 is evident. Fuess thinks that a great deal of criticism of 
Webster’s private life has been due to the bitterness felt towards him by 
the abolitionists. He drank ‘‘like a gentleman,’’ not to excess, as his 
bitter critics charged. Webster’s financial transactions, the subject of so 
much criticism, the author sums up in this way: ‘‘ Webster’s careless- 
less In Money matters was sometimes not far from moral delinquency. 


I 


jut there is no evidence whatever to show that he ever took bribes or 

diverted publie funds to his own use, or, indeed that his attitude toward 

egislation was ever affected by sinister motives’’ (Vol. II, pp. 393-94 
The reference to ‘‘John Tayloe, of Carolina’’ on page 253, Vol. I is 


evidently an error. It should be ‘‘John Taylor of Caroline County, Vir- 
ginia.”’ 

If the American people have too strong a tendency in the direction of 
hero worship, biographies like Adams’ will tend to check that tendency. 
Some no doubt will eriticize this work because it emphasizes Webster’s 
weaknesses, inconsistencies, and ambition. Webster’s early state rights 
ideas and free trade principles, says this biographer, are matters ap- 
proached with caution by most biographers. ‘‘The famous ‘Reply to 
Hayne’ is not, in reality, much of a reply to Hayne; certainly it was not, 
except in minor detail, pertinent to the question under discussion.’’ Yet 
‘it gave a slogan to those for whom the Federal Union was a sacred 

ing’’ (pp. 178-79). Adams thinks that the greatest heights of states- 
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manship reached by Webster were during those years of the Tyler 
administration when he served as secretary of state. After that the ambi- 
tion of earlier years was kindled again, and the question was, ‘‘ Which 
way to the presidency ?’’ 

Had the Massachusetts senator of the late 1840’s had his way slavery 
would have been a subject to avoid as truly in political halls as in polite 
society. His position on this subject in 1850 was not what it had been 
five years before. Though, in logic, the Constitution and the Whig 
reverence for property ostensibly justified Webster in his support of the 
Fugitive Slave Law, yet, in the author’s opinion, southern support for 
the presidency was the dominant motive. He points out that Webster 
expressed bitter disappointment when he did not receive this backing 
in the convention. 

But the chief interest in this biography is not in its portrayal of its 
subject’s public career. It is a portrayal of character; it is personal 
and human in its nature. Dialogues abound in it. As a lawyer, Webster’s 
eloquence was superb, his legal reasoning not always strong. His convivial 
habits are represented as altogether too pronounced. His financial trans- 
actions, pictured as somewhat amazing at ‘times, are treated at length. 
Titles of chapters such as, ‘‘The Sore Need of Money,’’ ‘‘ Adventurous 
Finance,”’ and ‘‘What Manner of Man?’’ suggest in themselves this 
phase of his career. 

Those not acquainted with the famous New Englander’s political ¢a- 
reer should not read this work to make his acquaintance; but even they 
may find in it entertainment of a distinctive character. 


Henry H. SruoMs 


Lucy Stone: Pioneer of Woman’s Rights. By Alice Stone Blackwell. 
(Boston: Little Brown and Company, 1930. 313 pp. $3.00.) 

The story of the pioneer is one of the most engaging in history. It is 
always a story of devotion and courage as Lucy Stone’s life from the pen 
of her daughter so vividly illustrates. 

There are twenty untitled chapters in the book; the story runs right 
on. A brief appendix contains historical notes on the text. First Miss 
Blackwell tells of the hard conditions of women at the time of Lucy 
Stone’s birth (1818), when wife-beating was legal, and not uncommon; 
when a married woman’s property and earnings belonged to her hus- 
band; when a man willed to ‘‘my beloved wife her body clothes’’; when 
he had the full control of her children and could will them away from 
her to the eare of strangers. The wife could not make a contract, nor 4 
valid will without her husband’s consent. 


In her early girlhood the soul of Lucy Stone rebelled against such 
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harbarie codes. She resolved to devote her life to their overthrow. The 
women who began to speak and write and organize against these abuses 
and in favor of ‘‘women’s rights’’ met obloquy, persecution, and scorn. 
Lucy Stone never quailed before this social opposition. She came from 
schel loins, from colonial and Revolutionary spirits who were early 
protestants against social abuses. Her father was a soldier of the Revolu- 
tion and later a leader of 400 men in Shays’s rebellion, quite to his 
credit. While still in her early teens Lucy noticed and resented the dis- 
criminations against women. She voted in a church meeting by holding 
up her hand, but the minister rebuked her and told the teller not to 
count her as ‘‘she was not a voting member.’’ No woman was. But Lucy 
voted six more times; at least she held up her hand in protest against 
women’s subjection in the church. 

With difficulty Miss Stone gained an elementary education. Her father 
thought it enough for a girl. But she was determined to go to college, to 
know Greek for herself, in order to determine whether some of the 
shocking Pauline texts against women were properly translated. She 
taught at $16 a month, saved money, and made her way through Oberlin 
College, not many years after the founding of that pioneer school. She 
taught in Oberlin’s preparatory department at twelve and one-half 
cents an hour, and did house work in the Ladies Hall at three cents an 
hour, and boarded herself at fifty cents a week. Letters home cost 
twenty-five cents in postage; so she sent a newspaper instead, dotting 
such words as would make up her message. 

At Oberlin she organized the first girls’ debating club. She was 
elected by her class, among others, to write her commencement address, 
but she refused to write what she was not permitted to read. 

Lucy Stone was the first Massachusetts woman to receive a college 
degree, graduating from Oberlin in 1844. In 1847, a year before the 
famous Seneca Convention, she began to lecture on ‘‘woman’s rights.’’ 
Susan B. Anthony was one of her converts. She was deeply interested, 
also, in the anti-slavery cause. Wherever there was injustice or oppres- 
sion, wherever there were wrongs to be righted, her heart was in the fray 
for freedom’s cause. She was appointed as an agent to lecture for the 
American Anti-Slavery Society. In all her anti-slavery appeals Lucey 
interspersed forceful and spicy passages in favor of the emancipation of 
women. Samuel J. May, the general agent of the Anti-Slavery Society, 
though fully in sympathy with her cause, admonished her that it was 
out of place for her to mix women’s rights with her anti-slavery speeches, 


Miss Stone then resigned her anti-slavery agency and started out alone 
or woman suffrage. For a while she fought a solitary battle. People 


who came to hear her were always expecting a woman’s rights advocate 
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to be tall, angular, aggressive, disagreeable, of strident voice. Instead. 
they found a gentle, attractive woman, with a voice delicious and musi- 
eal. She spoke with real eloquence and with persuasive power, but she 
knew what it was to have her meetings broken up by a mob. 

She resolved in early life that if she ever married she would not take 
her husband’s name; she would not allow her individuality to be sunk. 
After her marriage she was always known as Mrs. Stone and Mr. 
Blackwell readily and fully agreed on this point. This caused her 
trouble when she went to vote at a school election in Massachusetts, 
The Election Board refused to accept her vote except as Mrs. Henry 
B. Blackwell. Mrs. Stone stood her ground and lost her vote, about the 
dearest thing in the world to her. Such was the obstinacy of men officials 
in refusing to allow a woman to choose her own name! 

The book is full of these and other interesting narratives. The author 
tells of her father’s courtship, and pays a brief and worthy tribute to 
Mr. Blackwell’s life and character. He supported his wife in all her 
efforts and was always active and effective in promoting moral reforms. 
The author reveals, modestly, some of her own activities for the cause 
of womankind. 

One chapter in the volume is a subject of controversy, the one which 
gives an account of the schism in the ranks of the woman suffragists, 
1869-99. The historian of the woman suffrage movement, who is also 
the biographer of Susan B. Anthony (Mrs. Ida Husted Harper), thinks 
the chapter should have been omitted. Miss Blackwell thinks that facts 
that have been suppressed ‘‘can now be told.’’ When the fifteenth amend- 
ment was pending Miss Anthony and Mrs. Stone worked together to 
have the word ‘‘sex’’ inserted along with ‘‘race’’ in the provision for a 
wider suffrage. When that failed, Mrs. Stone still favored the amend- 
ment; she was willing to help the negro ‘‘out of that terrible pit,’’ even 
if she could not get out herself. But Miss Anthony and her followers 
did not like ‘‘to boost the negro over their heads’’; so they joined the 
Democrats in their effort to defeat the fifteenth amendment. In the next 
national convention of the ‘‘ American Equal Rights Association”’ a divi- 
sion occurred. One faction organized the ‘‘National Woman Suffrage 
Association,’’ the other the ‘‘American Woman Suffrage Association.”’ 
ior thirty years they worked for the same cause, though hardly side 
by side or in harmony. Susan B. Anthony and Luey Stone each firmly 
believed in the fidelity of the other. They differed in some amusing ways. 
Miss Anthony did not wish the women workers in the cause to ‘‘fall in 
love and get married’’; she reproved those who did so as ‘‘little dunces.”’ 

Attention is called to a few minor errors which in no way mar the 
author’s message. General Spinner, who ‘‘first appointed women em- 
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ployees in a Government office,’’ was treasurer of the United States, 
not secretary of the treasury. It seems hardly possible to ‘‘view the 
Canadian Rockies’’ from a train on the Northern Pacific. The American 
Party (Know-Nothings) was not a faction of the Free Soilers. Many of 
its members had free soil sympathies, and the slavery issue split that 
party, as it did all others, in the decade before the Civil War. 

The volume has literary merit, the life story makes attractive reading. 
Its text and its illustrations bring into our view again a galaxy of noble 
women. co-workers with Mrs. Stone, among whom were Julia Ward 
Howe, Harriet Beecher Stowe, and Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, in addition 
to those already named. 

Altogether, the work is one which every one interested in the progress 
f woman and the struggle for her enfranchisement, if not every reader 
f American history, should read. 

JAMES A. WoopBuRN 


Stephen J. Field, Craftsman of the Law. By Carl Brent Swisher. (Wash- 
ington: The Brookings Institution, 1930. viii + 473 pp. Illustra- 
tions. $4.00.) 

Judge Stephen J. Field, despite the implications of his title, lived a 
stirring life. Coming to California in 1849, he was chosen successively 
alealde in the new town of Marysville, state legislator, and judge of the 
supreme court of California. In 1863 President Lincoln appointed him 
to the Supreme Court of the United States where he served for over 
thirty-four years. He was not a man of retiring disposition and his career 
in the gold deeade in California was turbulent. His biographer, however, 


quite properly condenses his story of this early period into about one- 


fourth of the book and devotes three-fourths to the long years of service 
on the federal bench. His mode of treatment is topical rather than 
chronological. Chapters deal with the attitude of the Supreme Court and 
of Justice Field himself toward the judicial problems of reconstruction, 
the greenbacks, Chinese immigration, California railroads, railroad rate 
regulation, and the income tax. The author has shown great skill in asso- 
‘lating the personal and legal phases of Field’s opinions. 

Only theoretically did Field slough off his political interests when he 
became a member of the Supreme Court. In 1877 he was a member of 
the Electoral Commission and voted with his fellow Democrats for 
Tilden. In 1880 he was himself a candidate for nomination for the 
presidential office and received 65 votes on the first ballot in the 
National Democratic Convention. But in 1884 he was repudiated for 
the presideney by definite resolution in the Democratic convention in his 
own state. The most tragic episode in Field’s career was in 1889 when 
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David Terry, a former associate on the California bench, assaulted Field 
and was shot and instantly killed by a deputy United States marshall who 
accompanied the federal justice. 

The biography is prepared from a wide range of sources and js a 
thoughtful and scholarly appraisal. It lays before the reader faults and 
ugly charges by contemporaries as well as evidence showing legal insight 
and a dominant personality. The discussion of Field’s relation to the 
eases which came before the Supreme Court, is, furthermore, a valuable 
commentary on the human and personal aspects of the federal tribunal. 


JoHN C. Parisu 


The Anglo-American Peace Movement in the Mid-Nineteenth Century. 
By Christina Phelps. (New York: Columbia University Press, 1930, 
230 pp. $3.50.) 

Social history is rapidly becoming a most inviting field for research, 
and Miss Phelps has added much to the knowledge of a heretofore fairly 
neglected subject. Although this volume chiefly concerns the story of 
peace efforts in America and Britain during the mid-nineteenth century, 
there is suggestive material on the genesis and early days of the peace 
movement. More attention, however, is given to organized peace efforts, 
in which the author very ably presents the various ways by which the 
anti-war propagandists sought to influence opinion and gain the ends 
they had in mind. Among these objectives none was dearer to Americans 
than the idea of a congress of nations — an idea which received far more 
consideration here than abroad. Attention is also paid to attempts made 
at the codification of international law a subject closely linked with the 
peace movement ‘‘in the fact that friends of peace believed that the 
developing and perfecting of international law was the surest way to 
maintain peace.’’ Stipulated arbitration, disarmament, free trade, and 


other peace efforts are also mentioned in this study. Miss Phelps con- 
cludes that these efforts were most important in that they served as a 
‘*stepping-stone on which the later nineteenth-century movement — rose 
to a height that it could not have reached had it dated its rise since 
1867.’’ 


In arriving at these conclusions, the author has used a large number 
of primary and secondary authorities. Magazine and newspaper material 
seems to have been utilized to a marked extent, as well as a number of 
selected tracts. She has digested her material very well, but might have 
gained further light had she examined available sources at London, Phil- 
adelphia, Washington, Providence, and New York as well as the Non- 
Resistant, the New York Observer and scores of other papers that have 
material on peace. Had a study been made of these sources further in- 
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formation would have been gained and certain errors avoided. The 
importance of the peace efforts of the American Friends is not stressed 
p. 35), nor is there any emphasis of the fact that the Mexican War did 
much to discourage the peace enthusiasts at a time described by the 
author as the ‘‘high-water mark of the peace movement’’ (p. 29), and 
surely the statement that Europe was at peace for “‘twenty years after 
Waterloo’’ (p. 1) needs to be changed in the light of the many revolu- 
tions and wars which took place and which so concerned the peace men 
of that age. 
In the main, however, Miss Phelps has a condensed and helpful digest 
the idealogy of the peace men and of their technique in advancing 
their objectives. It is to be regretted that greater pains were not taken 
in editing and proof reading. Dates are italicized or abbreviated in one 
place and not in another (footnotes on pp. 34, 47, 64, 80); Sumner’s 
first name is given three different abbreviations (footnotes on pp. 96, 97, 
; various titles are referred to differently (footnotes on pp. 8&8, 89) ; 
titles, as for example Burritt’s Autobwgraphy need not be italicized 


and also not italicized (footnotes on pp. 56, 57). Such errors seem to be 


serious misfortune. Again in one case a title is left out (p. 143, n. 2); 
‘therefore’? (pp. 129, 136, 150) and ‘‘defense’’ (pp. 155, 156) are 
spelled differently ; and scores of words have not been properly aligned 
pp. 133, 136, 146). Finally, the reader fails to understand what ** (.4-c, 
means and again why there are sentences without verbs (p. 182, n. 
1; p. 27, n. 1). Errors of this type, of which others are patent, surely 
reflect upon the publishing press and add nothing of value to this study. 
The volume contains several selected appendixes, a suggestive bibliog- 
raphy and a workable index. W. Ferewan Gatprs 
Southern Commercial Conventions, 1837-1859. By Herbert Wender. 
Johns Hopkins Unwersity Studies in Historical and Political Sci- 
ence. Series XLVIII, No. 4 (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 
1930. 240 pp. $2.00. ) 
This monograph deals with a selected list of conventions which met in 
the South during the period indicated in the title. The list includes five 
irly and rather local ‘‘direct trade’’ conventions, a ‘‘Southwestern’’ 
rivers and harbors convention, a Pacific railroad convention, one gen- 
eral and three local railroad conventions, and a state ‘‘Mercantile’’ con- 
vention, as well as the various sessions of the so-called Southern Com- 
mercial Convention, which met annually or oftener between 1852 and 
1859 in one city after another. The justification for discussing all these 
onventions seems to lie chiefly in the fact that all of them showed 
neern about the relatively slow progress of the South and about 
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Southern ‘‘dependence’’ on the North and were intent upon doing som. 
thing to benefit the South as distinguished from other sections of the 
Union. Several conventions not in the list might have been included with 
the same justification. 

The study gives faithful summaries of the proceedings and debates 
of the several conventions. Some notice is taken of editorial comment 
in southern and northern newspapers. The text consists very largely of 
direct and indirect quotations. The book has neither introduction nor 
conclusion. The author has developed no thesis; he has pronounced 
few judgments. He has not portrayed his conventions against the back- 
ground of the general economic and political history of the period. He 
has not attempted to estimate how well the conventions reflected public 
opinion in the South or to what extent they influenced it. The study has 
value chiefly because of the samples it gives of the opinions of great 
numbers of presumably representative southern men upon many mat- 
ters of great historical importance which have been inadequately dis. 
cussed in the general histories of the period. 

The author has not exhausted the sources. He has used only the more 
obvious of the printed sources; he has made no use of unpublished ma- 
terial although some valuable manuscripts were available in the Library 
of Congress, where he seems to have worked. He has made practically n 
mention, even in the brief bibliography, of the considerable body of 
secondary material upon his subject. 

The monograph under consideration seems to have been prepared as a 
doctoral dissertation at Johns Hopkins University, and probably repre- 
sents the author’s first ambitious piece of writing intended for publica- 
tion. The reviewer, therefore, greatly regrets having to state that as a 
literary composition it has sad deficiencies. There are badly formed 
sentences, grammatical errors, mistakes in punctuation, and misused 
words on nearly every page. It looks as if no one competent to give the 
author advice and assistance upon such matters had taken the trouble 
to read the manuscript carefully before it was sent to press. If such was 
the case, a serious injustice has been done him. In any ease, the publi- 
eation of material in such an unfinished state tends to reflect discredit 
upon all concerned. 

Ropert R. Russet 


The South as a Conscious Minority, 1789-1861: A Study in Politica 
Thought. By Jesse T. Carpenter. (New York: The New York Un- 
versity Press, 1930. x + 315 pp. $4.50.) 

Surveying southern constitutional thinking from Thomas Jefferson t0 

Jefferson Davis, with the logic-chopping of John Taylor and John ©. 
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Calhoun prominently included, is not easy; but Professor Carpenter 
has performed such a task with thoroughness and clarity. As might be 
expected of a political scientist, the author sticks rather closely to the 
subject of southern constitutional interpretation and relies more on a 
definite recognition than on any elaborate analysis of the complex geo- 
graphic, social, and economic issues that motivated this interpretation. 
After a four-page introduction and a short chapter devoted to a diagno- 
sis of the South as a minority section with differentiating features, the 
‘reatise sets forth four important stages, uses or ‘‘principles’’ of minor- 
ity constitutional technique. The first of these was local self-government, 
which had a strong vogue until about 1820 and which fared ill at the 
hand of John Marshall. The second was the principle of ‘‘the concur- 
rent voice,’’ which was prominent in the twenties, thirties, and forties 
and which gave emphasis to southern power in the Senate, though not 
to the neglect of attention by southern leaders to the control of the 
presidency and of the judiciary. The third was the argumentative weapon 
of ‘‘constitutional guarantees,’’ proclaimed with vigor in the fifties, 
while the fourth was the attempt in the sixties to secure southern inde- 
pendence through a ‘‘constitutional’’ revolt. ‘‘Down the highways of 
local self-government, of the concurrent voice, and of constitutional 
guarantees, in the order named, Southern political philosophers had 
already journeyed; but in every case they had come to the end of the 
road short of the goal of satisfactory protection to the South. All three 
of these roads had lain within the Union; the only one left —that of 
Southern independence — lay outside; but what did that matter if it led 
to the goal?’’ These two quoted sentences (p. 171) seem to give a sum- 
mary of the book and to state the point of view, if one may add that all 
“these roads’’ are through the realms of strict construction, compact 
philosophy, and emphasis now on states rights and finally on state 
sovereignty. The last chapter is an examination of the constitution of 
the Southern Confederacy as a reproduction of the United States Con- 
stitution with more pointed statements of southern interpretations. 
This book is an excellent work on southern constitutional doctrines, 
d it is well documented as well as illuminated from the sources. But it 
seems too sharp in outline, too limited in scope, and too much simplified 
treatment to justify its broad title and sub-title. It moves along 
smoothly with an apparent assumption of a bi-lateral cleavage between 
a minority South and a majority North with no adequate recognition of 
i tri-lateral sectionalism involving a South, an East, and a West, each 
section a minority and often seeking or securing minority interests 
through compromise and combination with one of the other sections. The 


? 


work might further be noted as lacking in comparative observations, for 
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it leaves the impression, at least by implication, that the South had some. 
thing of a monopoly of interest in constitutional defense mechanism an 
local self-government, though there is a passage on the support of loca! 
autonomy in the North prior to 1790 and a footnote comment on the 
Hartford convention of 1814 (p. 177). Within its scope, however, it re. 
flects an originality of conception and treatment, and is judicious jy 
spirit. Finally, it contains a thirty-five page bibliography. 
H. C. Nrxon 


The Democratic Party in Ante-Bellum North Carolina, 1835-1861, By 
Clarence C. Norton. (Chapel Hill: The University of North Caroling 
Press, 1930. x + 276 pp. Illustrations. $3.00.) 

North Carolina revised her constitution in 1835 making the suffrage 
qualifications more liberal and giving the western part of the state more 
equitable representation in the state legislature. The change inaugurated 
a new period in state polities. The Democratic party hitherto had been a 
conservative Jeffersonian organization but the new Whig party had 
developed strength by an aggressive championing of the cause of the 
western part of the state; the revision of the Constitution had been their 
victory. Now more vigorous and better organized they were generally 
successful from 1835 to 1850. During these years of Whig power the 
Democrats built up an organization and a press and took advantage of 
the national success of their party. New leaders appeared who by popular 
appeal and clever management brought the party to a dominant posi- 
tion by 1851. The party gave aggressive support to states’ rights and the 
protection of slaveholding at a time when the Whigs nationally were 
standing more for union and compromise. In regard to local issues they 
made a strong campaign for free suffrage. They had learned that ‘‘ultra- 
conservatism does not satisfy the desire of the majority of the people” 
(p. 166) ; the author adds ‘‘for good government,’’ but the latter phrase 
was, perhaps, unnecessary. 

During the last decade before the Civil War the Democrats were 
dominant and their party history was largely one of internal rivalry, at 
first personal but later more significant. Only twenty-eight per cent of 
the people of North Carolina owned slaves and there was a growig 
resentment among the non-slaveholding classes of the domination, es 
pecially of the Democratic party, by the slave-owning interest. This 
resentment found expression in a quarrel over taxation and the out 
break of the Civil War prevented the crystallization of a proletaria! 
political organization in the state. The Whigs were reviving on the issu 
and a Working Men’s Association was beginning to be a notable factor 
in polities. 
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The general outlines of this story had been sketched by Wagstaff and 
Hamilton in monographs, and by Cole more briefly in his Whig Party in 
the South. but Norton has done a necessary and valuable piece of work by 
making a meticulous and scientific study of the Democratic party and 
its workings in the ante-bellum period. North Carolina has a peculiarly 
well organized and collected archive of sources rich in newspapers and 
nrivate correspondence and the author has made painstaking and careful 
use of his material. His judgments are sound but in common with many 
other doctoral candidates he hesitates to generalize sufficiently and 
presents the accumulated mass of his data for others to ponder over. 
Roy F. NicHois 


The Early History of the Republican Party, 1854-1856. By Andrew 
Wallace Crandall. (Boston: The Gorham Press, 1930. 313 pp. $3.00.) 
This doctoral thesis offered to the University of Pennsylvania is a 
thorough and ereditable study, and those who are interested in American 
political history will find it full of interesting information. The author 
concentrates on two years of our party history, 1854-56, the formative 
vears of the Republican party, one of the most interesting periods of 
American polities. 

The volume shows clearly that the Republican party was not organ- 
zed, or imposed, from above, from Washington, or some national center, 
but it grew from the ‘‘grass roots’’; that is, from local and state activ- 
ties. The people at home took the case in hand for themselves. This is 
seen from the detailed accounts of the party conflicts in the various 
states. The state elections of 1854, 1855, and 1856 are brought into view 
with a good deal of detail. So it is shown that the Republican party grew 
as the Republic itself has grown, from the states to the center; the 
national party could not be understood without having that explained. 

The author brings out the part played by such men as Seward, Weed, 
Greeley, Fillmore, Morgan, Raymond, King, and Clark, in New York; 
by Sumner, Wilson, Burlingame, and Banks, in Massachusetts; by Ham- 

Fessenden, and Morrill in Maine; by Wilmot, Cameron, Bu 
chanan, Stevens, Bigler, and Forney, in Pennsylvania; by Chase, Wade, 
McLean, and Giddings, in Ohio; by Morton, Lane, Julian, and Colfax, in 
Indiana; by Lineoln, Palmer, Trumbull, and Bissell, in Illinois; by 
Grimes, in Iowa, and by Howard and Chandler, in Michigan. The distin 
guished leaders of ‘‘Old Line’’ Whigs and their influence, are duly 
recorded, such as Everett, Choate, Winthrop, Rives, Crittenden, and 


ot hers. 


here is a chapter on the economies, morals, and politics of slavery. 


Here was a field for education, and party clubs were organized for that 
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purpose. The opponents of the new party constantly, charged that }; 
represented a radical and sectional movement, and that its success would 
certainly be followed by the disruption of the Union. The Republicans 
found it necessary to dissociate themselves from the radical abolitionists 
and to set out the really conservative features of their movement, and ty 
show that the economic weakness of slavery was becoming more and 
more destructive of the true interest of the nation. The author shows 
how, in polities and economics, Republicans brought ‘‘the slave power” 
into view as a threatening oligarchy, with an estimate of its place as an 
influence in producing an anti-slavery party. The effect of the Fugitive 
Slave Law in bringing voters to the support of the new party is als 
shown. 

The parties in opposition to the Republicans —the Democrats and 
Americans — are fully described, together with minor groups. The re. 
viewer can recall no political factor which is not suitably recognized. 
There never was a time before nor since in which little groups and 
nicknames were more replete in polities. ‘‘ Know-Nothings,’’ ‘‘Know- 
Somethings,’’ ‘‘Silver Grays,’’ ‘‘Old Line Whigs,’’ ‘‘Cotton Whigs,” 
‘*Hards,’’ ‘‘Softs,’’ ‘‘ Hindoos,’’ ‘‘ Plug Uglies,’’ ‘‘ Rip-Raps,’’ ‘‘ Woolly 
Heads,’’ ‘‘Stiff-Backed Republicans,’’ are all here, and others, too, 
and their significance is indicated. There is a long sketch of Fremont and 
an estimate of the influences leading to his nomination. 

The volume seems complete within its scope and requires close and 
attentive reading. As a specimen of book-making the type is not attrac- 
tive and the lines are too close for comfortable reading. There are no fo0t- 
notes; the citations of authorities, for all statements made, follow the 
chapters and they are voluminous, running for each chapter a hundred 
or more. At the end of the volume there is a sixteen page bibliography 
that names all possible volumes, monographs, articles, essays, manu- 
scripts, correspondence, newspaper files, ete. 

The reader may not always endorse the judgment of the author. Per- 
haps the compactness of his style makes explanation inconvenient. For 
instance, the statement that in Illinois ‘‘the Republicans sought the same 
end as Douglas’’ will bring dissent. It was not Douglas’ purpose, to 
make the territories free, but that was the positive and avowed purpose 
of the Republicans. What the purpose of Douglas was as to slavery 10 
one can say; he did not care whether it ‘‘was voted up or down.’’ 

There is some carelessness in spelling or in proof reading. ‘‘Preserip- 
tion’’ is used for proscription, and ‘‘portentious’’ for portentous. The 
concluding lines of the book say, ‘‘The young Republicans would vote for 
the prescription of slavery extension,’’ and would ‘‘econtrol the country 
on a counter-sectional issue’’ which ‘‘would be portentious of grea! 
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events.’’? The citation to Grace Julian Clarke’s Life of Julian is ineor- 
rect. These are minor, perhaps negligible errors. On the whole the book 
‘s a commendable piece of work and will prove decidedly useful to those 
who are interested in this field. 

JAMES A. WoopsBuRN 


Bedford Forrest, The Confederacy’s Greatest Cavalryman. By Captain 
Eric William Sheppard. (New York: The Dial Press, 1930. 320 
pp. Plates and maps. $5.00.) 

The interest of British military men in the careers of American sol- 
diers of the Civil War seems to increase rather than to diminish. Captain 
Sheppard, of the Royal Tank Corps, now adds his name to the list of 
Forrest biographers — Thomas Jordan and J. P. Pryor in 1868, Dr. 
John Allan Wyeth in 1899, and J. H. Mathes in 1902, all ex-Confederate 
soldiers. The last two produced careful and scholarly works; but since 
no Englishman heretofore has written about the great cavalryman, 
Captain Sheppard regards his new book as turning ‘‘practically virgin 
soil.’’ But he has found little or nothing new of any importance — for 
Wyeth, especially, left little to glean — nor has he given a new interpre- 
tation of Forrest’s military career. Indeed, he expressly disclaims any 
desire to describe his hero’s work ‘‘as a covert means for instruction in 
the military art.’’ He has sueceeded in portraying both the man and the 
soldier. 

A bare recital of the exploits of this untutored and picturesque 
genius, son of a eross-roads blacksmith, slave-dealer and planter, whose 
demonic energy, reckless courage, and instinctive perception of just what 
should be done in any emergency raised him finally to a lieutenant- 
generalship, could not be read without amazement. In Captain Shep- 
pard’s vivid narrative Forrest becomes, as he doubtless appeared to both 
his own men and his enemies, something almost superhuman. He not 
only managed to win his fights with inferior numbers and equipment, 
but he overeame countless obstacles of rainy or wintry weather, un- 
bridged streams, all but impassable roads, and failing supplies, to strike 
where he was least expected. Always careful of the condition of men 
and horses, he knew how when the need arose to drive them to the very 
limit of physical endurance. Ignorant of formal tactics, his tactical 
irrangements for battle were models. Careless of minor matters of mill- 
tary form and decorum, he was the sternest of disciplinarians in all that 
Was essential. Fond of the clash of personal combat and of risking his 
own life at the head of a charge, he never lost sight of his objective or 
threw away in excitement the direction of his battle. Serving until near 
the end of the war as a subordinate of men who looked upon him as only 
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an audacious and successful raider, he saw strategic possibilities more 
clearly than most of his official superiors, but was never given a chance 
to put his larger conceptions into execution until his resources were gone. 

In order to appeal to the general reader, Captain Sheppard has intro. 
duced many imaginary conversations and two or three fictitious charge. 
ters. He has thereby undoubtedly added color to his narrative; by. 
although in his preface he has honestly confessed these embroideries 
those readers who prefer fact to fiction will be irritated by them. De. 
spite all this, it is evident that he has examined the sources with care — 
although he has eschewed all footnote citations — that he is thoroughly 
familiar with the western campaigns, and that in all important matters 
he has followed the records. Here and there are a few minor errors, and 
an occasional typographical slip. The style is rapid, vivid, and clear, but 
is marred now and then by such unusual and unnecessary words as 
‘‘spate’’ and ‘‘opted’’ — the latter in wearisome reiteration. Two large 
maps and four battle plans enable the reader to follow the movements 
of both Confederate and Union forces. At the end is a good brief critical 
bibliography and a satisfactory index. 


CHARLES W. RAMSDELL 


Jeb Stuart. By John W. Thomason Jr. (New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1930. xiv + 512 pp. Illustrations and maps by the author 
$5.00.) 

This is a book rich in material, fascinating in its presentation, and 
historically accurate. It is based on a thorough study of the published 
source material and is enlivened by a generous use of extracts from 
Stuart’s own letters to his wife and older brother. Jeb Stuart, the dash- 
ing cavalryman, the hard-fighting soldier, the skilled tactician, clad in 
his gray uniform and golden sash, with his scarlet cape over his shoulder 
and his feathered hat on his head, moves swiftly through the glamorous 
pages. It is an enthralling story, told in rapidly moving prose, and, 
through it all, Stuart is at once the cavalier of song and story and als0 
the puritan who did not smoke, drink, or swear and who attended chureh 
regularly. 

But there was another side to the story, a side not so attractive, a side 
hardly mentioned. A chapter on the problems of organization, hors? 
supply, forage, and arms and equipment might have been included. 
There is no considered discussion of the tactical use of cavalry. The Civ! 
War ushered in a new technique in the handling and use of cavalry. 
Stuart, as much as any other cavalry leader, was responsible for this 
new development. Until his time, cavalry had been used, primarily. @& 
an adjunct to the main army — scouting and guarding the flanks and 
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rear. Stuart enlarged its function and the field of its activity, by devel- 
oping old ideas and initiating many new methods. Spectacular raids, 
sudden sorties, and aggressive shielding of an advancing army were 
evidences of this new method. On the other hand, too often, Stuart’s 
raids seemed to have been without plan or purpose other than to distract 
and annoy the enemy. Though this criticism is made in the light of after- 
knowledge, it should be noted that, as the war progressed, frequently 
such raids were made not only for the purpose of obtaining information 
and distracting the enemy, but also were conditioned on the more im- 
perative need for forage, munitions, and re-mounts. 

It is said of Stuart that he never made a tactical mistake ; that he never 
sent Lee, his chief, any misinformation. Stuart’s errors were on the side 
of omission rather than of commission. He failed to maintain touch with 
Jackson in the first phase of the Seven Days and before Gettysburg he 
again failed in the full duty of a cavalry commander to keep in touch 
with the enemy and to shield and direct the movements of the advancing 
army. Stuart’s detachment in the latter case deprived Lee of that 
‘‘eorrect intelligence’’ which was so essential to him. It is Captain 
Thomason’s conelusion that ‘‘what Lee missed at Gettysburg was not 
cavalry; he had plenty of cavalry. He missed Jeb Stuart.’’ Within 
limitations this is true, but Lee needed both the cavalry and Stuart. 
The detachment, which was probably as much for forage and re-mounts 
as to strike at the enemy’s rear, was both unnecessary and unprofitable, 
and in the end disastrous in its consequences. The encounter at Gettys- 
burg was accidental ; neither leader was quite ready to fight. ‘‘In no battle 
did the gray troops fight better, nor, in any battle, was the staff work 
worse. Had Stuart been at hand it is unlikely that a battle would have 
been fought at Gettysburg.”’ 

Exeept on rare occasions however, Stuart’s cavalry operated as a con- 
trolled unit, looking through its leader to Lee, the master strategist, for 
the general directions that would codrdinate and integrate its move- 
ments with those of the field army. After his first experience with 
Stuart, Lee’s instructions to his cavalry chief became general, too much 
so, in fact. In spite of the author’s manifest admiration for Stuart, at no 
time is this brilliant young leader permitted to monopolize the stage 
to the exclusion of others or in disregard of the background. 

Less than a year later Stuart was in his grave. Brave, dashing, and 
debonair to the last, he died with his boots on while there was yet hope 
for victory. His ride to death and immortality spared him the bitter 
agonizing months of the siege of Richmond and the terrible days culmin- 
ating at Appomatox. 


As the grandson of a Confederate officer, as a trained soldier and a 
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military student, and as an experienced writer, Captain Thomason jx 
peculiarly fitted to write this story, one of the most readable of American 
military biographies. There is no maudlin sentiment, but rather a keen 
sense of reality and a knack for the picturesque. It is not, however, g 
technical study of cavalry operations in the Civil War. It is rather q 
romantic biography, unique and fascinating, of a marvelously romantic 
character. There is a good index, there are a few sketch maps, and a 
number of spirited and original pen and ink sketches. There are yo 
footnotes, but there is a brief bibliographical note. 


Tuomas Rosson Hay 


Utah and the Nation. By Leland Hargrave Creer. (Seattle: University 
of Washington Press, 1929. x+275 pp. Maps.) 

The author in the twelve chapters of this volume traces the history of 
the Mormons. After an introductory chapter, giving the conventional 
history of the cult to their evacuation of Nauvoo, there are three chapters 
dealing with their establishment, viz.; the ‘‘Great Basin,’’ ‘‘The Mormon 
Battalion,’’ and the ‘‘State of Deseret’’; two chapters trace the ‘‘ Estab- 
lishment of the Territory’’ and the ‘‘Administration of Brigham 
Young.’’ The next three chapters have to do with the ‘‘ Utah War’’ and 
the three final chapters are entitled: ‘‘ Federal Indian Policy,’’ ‘‘The 
Mountain Meadows Massacre,’’ and ‘‘ Utah and the Overland Mail.”’ 

The author’s purpose is clearly conceived and generally well executed. 
He brings together the various, well-known elements, factors, and person- 
alities of the Mormon movement to its final permanent set-up. The 
reader is given here a comprehensive view of Mormon history, as the 
author reads that history, and buttresses his story with many citations, 
calling into service the proverbial ‘‘cloud of witnesses.’’ The work thus 
shows a wide acquaintance with the literature of the subject as well as 
scholarly attainment in the selection of materials, their organization and 
literary structure. The reviewer commends the book, as, doubtless, the 
best production, affording a comprehensive yet brief history of the Mor- 
mon movement. 

There are, unfortunately, several features of the book which should 
not be ignored. That these features are common in practically all the 
treatises on Mormon history, does not justify their acceptance but rather 
makes it all the more urgent to point them out in a book which bears the 
marks of scientific procedure and accuracy. For one thing, whatever, the 
author’s personal relations to the Mormon cult may be, or his personal 
interests, he seems to have made the ‘‘Saints’’ his client. Hence in trae- 
ing their course, he usually finds justification for their doings and con- 
demnation of the ‘‘Gentiles.’’ In common with all books on any phase 
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of the Mormons, he deems it necessary to go back and begin with the 
mvthieal (or fabricated) origin of the cult in order to appreciate or 
understand the Mormon point of view; and then he escapes to safety 
from the charge of treating that myth as history, by adding ‘‘it is said,’’ 
or ‘it is claimed.’’ 

The author’s explanation of the cause for the ‘‘deepseated prejudice’’ 
against the Mormons (preface vil) is inadequate. Certainly, it is found 
in their religion, but it was its expression in the setting up of a ‘‘state’’ 
within the state that was the seriously disturbing fact. In the course of 
the narrative, one does find reference to that situation, but in the judg- 
ment of the reviewer, the author does not sense its real significance (see 
pp. 15, 62, 71, ete.), not even in dealing, now with ‘‘Governor’’ Young, 
and then with ‘‘President’’ Young. The ‘‘Gentiles,’’ at many stages in 
the narrative, evinced unwarranted prejudice; the ‘‘Saints’’ never. One 
becomes convinced that the ‘‘Saints’’ were properly named. 

The narrator’s attitude and mind are shown by such phrases, among 
others, as ‘‘this interesting religion,’’ ‘‘these interesting people’’ (p. 1), 
‘this interesting period’’ (p. 71), an ‘‘interesting document’’ (p. 86). 
Many adjectives of approbation are found in referring to Mormon 
leaders, while inflammable modifiers are usually found in portraying 
‘“Gentile’’ wickedness. Many times the United States government is 
virtually indicated, which, however, is usually due to misinformation or 
garbled reports of prejudiced officials and other persons. Space forbids 
making the numerous possible citations. 


Great sympathy is shown for the Mormons in the several chapters 
dealing with the ‘‘Utah War,’’ but none for the innocent United States 
soldiers. The whole thing was a ludicrous farce, the sufferings of both 
the Mormons and the United States forces, the latter paying heavy 
tribute to the unfounded fears of the Mormons. In the Mountain Mea- 


dows Massaere, the author blames ‘‘the whites,’’ ‘‘white men,’’ ete., of 


be) 


the ‘‘southern territory’’ and fails to see any prejudice in the gross 
neglect of official responsibility of Governor Brigham Young or of the 
Indian agent. Only indirectly does one learn that ‘‘the whites’’ were 
really Mormons, and then in a circuitous way, the crime of murdering 
that camp of ‘‘Gentile’’ travellers through Utah Territory is finally fas- 
tened upon one John D. Lee, a ‘‘renegrade’’ Mormon, the leader of ‘‘the 
whites’’ (see chap. XI). The chapter on ‘‘ Utah and the Overland Mail”’ 
is well worth reading, but even here a development somewhat outside the 
realm of the Mormons, one finds the customary praise for the successes 
of the ‘‘Saints’’ or apologies for any errors and failures. Then the work 
greatly over-estimates the Mormon Battalion; its achievements were 
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really negligible, while the Mormons chuckled over it as a well-driyey 
bargain. 

The author doesn’t seem to see polygamy as a determining factor jy 
the controversy between the ‘‘Saints’’ and the ‘‘Gentiles.’’ On page 10]. 
it is mentioned as one of the charges — no comment — and a mere 
allusion to it on pages 109 and 112, then finally on the next page: ‘By: 
right or wrong the federal government did consider it proper to inter. 
fere in reference to polygamy and did so,’’ with five more lines the sub. 
ject is dismissed. One would not know that at the beginning of the grea; 
Mormon trek, the non-polygamous element bolted the main body of th 
cult. 

While the references and citations are numerous, they are inadequate 
or non-convineing because of their partisan source. Heavy draughts 
have been made on the various Mormon histories and Utah histories as 
proof of a position or a fact. Brigham Young is not conclusive as expert 
witness. There are numerous lengthy quotations from these histories, in. 
cluding the ‘‘MS. History of Brigham Young.’’ The many citations to 
government documents deserve particular commendation. 

Unnecessary overlapping and repetition in the narrative is often a bit 
irritating. Chapter III (p. 31) unnecessarily repeats from the preceding 
chapter; a reiteration of Mormon loyalty may be found on page 64, 
the opening of chapter VI repeats what is said at the close of chapter V 
(pp. 88, 87) relative to the ‘‘Omnibus Bill’’ (1850), which, by the way, 
was not passed as such (p. 84), but broken up and passed as five sep- 
arate bilis. There are very few typographical errors in the narrative, 
but ‘‘county’’ on page 211 should read ‘‘country. 


9? 


At places proper 
punctuation would help the reader, as for example, after ‘‘ excitement,’ 
in the bottom line on page 131. 

OLYNTHUS CLARK 


The Humboldt Bay Region, 1850-1875: A Study in the American Colon 
zation of California. By Owen C. Coy. (Los Angeles: The California 
State Historical Association, 1929. xiii + 346 pp. Illustration and 
maps. ) 

This volume covering the period of a quarter century is a study i 
colonization. It should be judged as such. The area chosen lends itself 
easily to such an examination because it is a distinct physiographic 
region. The author feels that there is in this selection of topic an unusual 
opportunity to offer a type study of materials available for local history. 
The results bear out this assertion. 

The region is marked for this particular treatment by the fact that. 
unlike other parts of the state of California, it was not greatly affected 
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the Spanish and Mexican influence. We really begin with 1850 and 


he first important actors on the scene are gold seekers following the 


d discovery of 1848. A point of additional significance is thus stated 
v the author: ‘‘ Because of the isolation caused by the many mountains 
etween Humboldt Bay and the other settled parts of California, this 
region was forced to develop for more than sixty years without any 

lway communication with the outside world, the ocean in the mean- 
‘ime furnishing the only highway for commerce. In a region so detached, 
ndependence in thought and action necessarily developed to such a 
egree as to affect the ideals and political opinion of the people. The 

.al self-conseiousness of the Humboldt Bay people is still an interesting 

racteristic of the region.’’ 

In an introductory chapter the author quite properly calls attention 
to the relative size of this physiographic region, asserting that the region 
exceeds by more than three thousand square miles the area of any of the 
New England states except Maine.’’ Early explorations are briefly 
treated. 

The study itself falls into three divisions and there are seventeen 
hapters narrating the story from the rediscovery of the region in 1849- 
\0 to the establishment of the Pioneer Society of Humboldt County in 
1876. It is in the main, aside from a painstaking and accurate tracing of 
settlement advance, a review of economic and industrial development. 
There are, for example, chapters on ‘‘Trails and Packing Trade,’’ ‘‘The 
(Oil Boom of the Sixties,’’ and ‘‘Roads, Rails and Wires.’’ The final 
hapter is given to a brief outline of social and political life. It is 

inted out that ‘‘a large majority of the settlers of the Humboldt Bay 
region had migrated from non-slave-holding states and that the New 
England element was especially predominant.’’ 
The work is based upon extensive manuscript materials including 
eer reminiscences and diaries. Newspapers have been of much use. 
e index is very full. Excellent maps add to the value of the book. The 
lume is a publication of the California State Historica! Association, of 
ch the author is director. 


. ~~ . 
Epaar E. Ropirnson 


On the Old West Coast: Being Further Reminiscences of a Ranger, Ma- 
or Horace Bell. Edited by Lanier Bartlett. (New York: William 
Morrow and Company, 1930. xiv + 336 pp. Illustrations. $5.00. 

Horace Bell went to California in 1850 and to Los Angeles in 1852, 


nis subsequent and long life was largely centered in that city. He 


member of a company of rangers organized in the 1850’s in the 
ys of the bandit, Joaquin Murietta, with the hope of reducing the 
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lawlessness of the region. He went to Nicaragua with William Walker 
on his famous filibuster. He was one of the very few men of Los Angeles 
to join the Union forces in the Civil War and returned after the conely. 
sion of peace to a town intensely hostile to him. He became a lawyer 
and the editor of a prickly newspaper, The Porcupine. Aggressive and 
energetic, he passed through many experiences and knew intimately the 
men and ways of a stirring town for a period of well over a half century. 

In 1881 he published Remimiscences of a Ranger, dealing with the 
decade of the 1850’s, which had a wide reading, grew rare, became a book. 
collector’s item, and was reprinted in 1927. The volume under review js 
a book of ‘‘further reminiscences’’ and covers a much wider range of 
time, dealing with the post-war period as well as the ante-bellum decade, 
It is organized and edited by Lanier Bartlett from the large collection 
of notes and dictated manuscripts left by Bell at his death in 1918, The 
‘*truthful historian’’ as Major Bell styles himself, narrates his tales 
with color and spice, with the fine art of a natural story-teller, a constant 
undercurrent of humor and not too great restraint. The book reads like 
a combination of Captain John Smith, Mark Twain, and Arabian Nights. 
Its basic importance lies in the presentation of a multitude of facts, 
fairly well-founded, with respect to the ‘‘Californians’’ and ‘‘gringos”’ 
of the last half of the nineteenth century, for Bell unquestionably knew 
the characters and history of his community. If he did not personally 
witness each event, he seems to have had an uncanny fortune in falling in 
with the participants in later years or in other parts, and getting from 
gamblers who had passed on to the Texan border or from outlaws 
encountered in Nicaragua, the inside stories of treasure-hunts, grafts, 
and murders. As history it suffers from almost all the weaknesses that 
make Clio a frail goddess — strong bias, delight in modifying and ex- 
panding an incident into a perfect story, easy acceptance of hearsay 
evidence, far removal in time from the period described, reliance on 
memory rather than material records, and the posthumous organization 
of his product. But as a human document it is fascinating. Vivid stories 
chase each other through the pages. One chapter has seventeen killings, 
another has a perfect buried treasure story, a third tells in inimitable 
fashion the legend of Elizabeth Lake and its winged monster 92 feet 
long and with a wing-spread of 160 feet. The style is lurid enough to 
match the content, the adjectives are profuse and the atmosphere 1s 
surcharged. But the writer is fearless in his comments on local celebrities, 
his satire is devastative, and his humor is unfailing. The result is highly 
entertaining, but Major Bell wrote with his tongue in his cheek and 
doubtless his readers will adopt the same posture. 


JOHN C. PARISH 
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The Prophet of San Francisco: Personal Memories and Interpretations 
of Henry George. By Louis F. Post. (New York: The Vanguard 
Press, 1930. xvi + 335 pp. Frontispiece. $3.00.) 

“The Prophet of San Francisco’’ was the title of an article published 
in the April, 1884, issue of The Nineteenth Century by the Duke of 
Argyll, an article written to combat the economic theories of Progress 
and Poverty, and ‘‘among those whose minds have grasped this Prophet’s 
obvious Christian principles of social life, and whose hearts have 
throbbed with affection for his democratic standards, no name for Henry 
George is cherished with more affection than Argyll’s ungracious 
epithet.’’ To the author of this little book of ‘* personal memories and 
nterpretations,’’ indeed, ‘‘our Prophet’’ must have been a favorite 


appellation if one is to judge from the number of times it appears on his 


pages. 

Roughly about equally divided between ‘‘personal memories’’ and 
‘‘interpretations’’ of George’s economic and social philosophy, the work 
offers some material to the student of American political history in the 
last two decades of the nineteenth century, particularly of New York 
political history, and this is the most valuable portion of the book. Post’s 
acquaintanee with Henry George started in 1881 at the time he was on 
the editorial staff of Truth and when George had gone to New York to 
arrange for putting out a second edition of Progress and Poverty which 
had already been privately printed in San Francisco. From this time 
until 1897, when George died, the two men were thrown closely together, 
and probably there were, outside George’s own family, few who knew 
him better and perhaps none who had both intimate acquaintance and 
literary skill to portray his impressions. These impressions, interspersed 
with digressions into single tax theory, are set down with only slight 
ittention to chronological order. From them, however, one gets a glimpse 
of the sort of man George was, who his associates were and how he fig- 
ired in the politieal life of his day. One learns of the American Free Soil 
Society organized to propagate the doctrine of the single tax, partly 
through the pages of its publication, The Free Soiler; of the spectacular 
mayoralty campaign of 1886 when George ran second in a race with 
Abram 8S. Hewitt and Theodore Roosevelt and polled 31 per cent of the 

tes; of George’s association with the United Labor party which ran 
him for secretary of state of New York in 1887; of the Anti-Poverty 
Society ; of the publication of The Standard, which grew out of the cam 
paign of 1886; of George’s stand on protection and free trade and his 
relation to the presidential campaign of 1888 when he supported Cleve 
ind’s candidacy through the columns of The Standard; and of his sup 
ort, although no advoeate of free silver, of Bryan in 1896. 
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It was an interesting group that came in contact with George and were 
generally converted to his economic doctrines. The Reverend Dr. Edward 
McGlynn, Tom L. Johnson of Cleveland, Lyman Abbott, William Lloyd 
Garrison (fi/s), and Thomas G. Shearman are a few of the names, prom. 
inent toward the close of the nineteenth century, which appear in these 
pages. Henry George unquestionably made a strong appeal to men of all 
ranks by his earnestness, sincerity, and devotion to his principles. The 
number that went the whole way with him in his theoretic conditions 
testifies either to the depth of men’s concern over social and economic 
adjustments or to the logic of George’s arguments, perhaps to both, 

For the reader who wishes a reasonably brief epitome of the origin 
and substance of the single tax this book will be useful, provided one 
realizes from the outset that it was written by an enthusiastic convert 
who, though he tried to be fair to opponents could not quite understand 
how intelligent men could fail to see the light that shone so brightly 
before them. Post elaborated an essay, presented at the Literary Club 
of Chicago in 1902, into this book, which was finished in 1927 and pub- 
lished two years after his death. There is a brief introduction by Edward 
N. Callandigham. 

LESTER BURRELL SHIPPEE 


Sizty Years in Southern California, 1853-1913: Containing the Remins- 
cences of Harris Newmark. Edited by Maurice H. and Marco k 
Newmark. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1930. xxxv + 744 
pp. Illustrations. $6.00.) 

The only practicable way to give the reader an idea of the character 
of this book is to print a specimen page of it. Opening at random, page 
593 turns up, probably a fair average of the last four hundred or more 
pages: 


1891 

General Volney E. Howard died in May, aged eighty years, just ten 
years after he had concluded his last notable public service as a meti- 
ber of the State Constitutional Convention. 

One of those who well illustrate the constant search for the ideal is 
Dr. Joseph Kurtz. In the spring of 1889 he toured Europe to inspect 
clinics and hospitals; and inspired by what he had seen, he helped, on 
his return, more firmly to establish the Medical College of Los An- 
geles, later and now a branch of the University of California. . 

In 1889 I built another residence at 1051 South Grand Avenue, ané 
there we lived for several years. As in the ease of our Fort Street 
home, in which four of our children died, so here again joy change¢ 
to sorrow when, on November 18th, 1890, our youngest daughter 
Josephine Rose, was taken from us at the age of eight years. 

The Los Angeles Publie Library was once more moved in July from 
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the Downey Block to the City Hall where, with some six thousand 
hos ks and about one hundred and thirty members, it remained until 
April, 1906, when it was transferred by Librarian Charles F. Lummis 
to the Annex of the Laughlin Building. It then had over one hundred 
thousand volumes. In the fall of 1908, it was removed to the new 
Hamburger Building. 

Colonel James G. Eastman, who arrived in Los Angeles during the 
late sixties, associated himself with Anson Brunson in the practice of 
law and, as a cultured and aristocratic member of the Bar, became 
well known. For the Centennial celebration here he was chosen to de- 
liver the oration; yet thirteen years later he died in the County Poor- 
house, having in the meantime sunk to the lowest depths of degrada- 

. Drinking himself literally into the gutter, he lost his self-respect 
nd finally married a common squaw. 

[he early attempts to create another county, of which Anaheim was 

have been the seat, are known. In 1889, the struggle for division 
was renewed, but under changed conditions. 


(he chapter head which covers this extract and, in fact, thirteen pages 
‘matter similarly heterogenous is ‘‘Proposed State Division.’’ There 
forty-two other chapters all equally promising in superficial aspect 
d most of them similarly destitute of any organic relation to the matter 
rouped under them. 
The first query that emerges on reading this volume is why a reputable 
iblisher should have lent his name to such a production? Some writers 
f reminiscences have sought to heighten the authority of their recollec- 
ns by professing sedulous eare to confirm everything from contem- 
orary sources, an attitude which is easily understandable. This writer 
reverses the process, seeking to irradiate with the glamor of personal 
experience what he has transcribed from the very commonest sources. 
t more than a third to a fourth of the material presented can possibly 
what is claimed for the book. The balance consists of shreds and 
patches of information, mainly loeal to Los Angeles, which were obvious- 
taken originally from a continuous file of some newspaper, perhaps 
idly edited, and strung together, with here and there an item from 
ne author’s business journals added. On a few widely severed pages are 
right paragraphs penned by someone who writes in the style of Charles 
. Lummis, but these are too few to rescue the work from the dust of 
lifornia commonplace. 
‘et, for all that has to be said against it, in the interest of honest 
‘ism, the book does have a redeeming feature. The Newmark annals 
of Los Angeles, hodge podge though they be, are rendered useful to local 


juirers through a very elaborate, detailed index covering pages 687-744 


| proving out on the seore of accuracy so far as tested. To be sure, the 
or probably had nothing to do with that and it cannot be stated, 
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without special research how much of his pretended ‘‘ reminiscences” 
was derived from the newspapers at second or third hand, through the 
local histories. But one can affirm that the chief value of the book lic 
precisely in the index guide to the local information, however amassed 
which it contains, making it a kind of dictionary of names, places, anj 
events in the history of Los Angeles. 

JOSEPH ScCHAFER 


Roosevelt, His Mind in Action. By Lewis Einstein. (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1930. x + 259 pp. Illustrations. $3.00.) 

Roosevelt, The Story of a Friendship, 1880-1919. By Owen Wister. (New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1930. v + 372 pp. Illustrations, 
$4.00. ) 

To those who are familiar with the many phases of the career of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, Einstein’s volume will furnish a few hours of interesting 
and stimulating diversion. Whether it deserves definite classification as 
history, perhaps but few would today be bold enough to register even an 
opinion, when the basic concept of history is so much in flux, and when 
perhaps no two historians can be found who agree upon a definition and 
a bill of specifications of what it includes. 

The author says ‘‘this book is only an attempt to penetrate into the 
mind of Roosevelt, to try to discern the springs of his action and watch 
him darting through the pages of American history which he so notably 
enriched. Motives cannot always be weighed nor the eternal equation 
solved between self-interest and national interest. Yet one may seek to 
follow the personality of the man through the varied incidents of a career 
rich in experience, commanding in leadership, and touching near to the 
great questions which at a critical moment affected the United States. 
Roosevelt stands large enough to be represented as he really lived and 
not to be portrayed solely radiant in Olympian sunlight without any of 
the shadows cast by his human form.’’ Through the three periods of 
Roosevelt’s career, which are designated as ‘‘Struggle,’’ ‘‘ Victory,” 
and ‘* Adversity,’’ the author deals almost solely with unmeasurables and 
imponderables — motives, personality, character. 

Admitting that Roosevelt often deluded himself as to the reasons for 
his actions, the author attempts to set forth Roosevelt’s thoughts, motives, 
and delusions on all occasions of importance throughout his career 
Most of the work is plausible and consistently in harmony with what 
seems to have been the real Roosevelt. But, who knows? Had Roosevelt 
himself been asked to pass judgment on this or that part of the book at 
the time of the point under discussion, he would likely have said, ‘‘ This 
is true,’’ and ‘‘That is untrue’’; passing judgment in retrospect, shortly 
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before his death, he would likely have reversed himself on some of these 
noints; and the psychoanalyst will say that at neither time could his 
‘ydgment be trusted, because he himself did not know, even though he 
thought he did. The author plays somewhat the role of the psychoanalyst, 
but without using the technical lingo, and without resort to purported 
explanations unintelligible to one not a member of the guild. 

On some points, such as Roosevelt’s attitude toward the party machine 
nd his failure to grasp the significance of the tariff issue, the author 
has not satisfied the reviewer; most of the book, however, both pleases 
nd satisfies. Each decade, yes, each year, will probably bring forth other 
books dealing with the same problems treated here, simply because 
answers ean not be found which can be presented as definitely conclusive. 

Though Wister’s book seems quite clearly to have been written and 
published for ‘‘the trade’’ of the reading public, rather than for ‘‘the 
eraft’’ of professional historians, the latter will find it delightful and 
profitable reading. Indeed, those historians who are particularly inter- 
ested in the last two decades of the last century and the first two of the 
present century, can not afford to ignore it, while those who are merely 
neidentally interested in the period will find it as good history and much 
more fascinating reading than much that has been written in laborious 
and pedantic style by duly accredited members of the craft. It is source 
material to the extent that reminiscences are sources, and indisputably 
so to the extent of several letters published for the first time. The ab- 
sence of footnotes is not to be regretted, since the author always makes 
it perfectly clear in the text when he is presenting the contemporaneous 
views of himself or of others, his and their later judgments, or is quoting. 
The absence of an index, however, is to be regretted. 

That the author was an intimate friend of Roosevelt and his family, 
s testified again and again by letters, frequent invitations to visit as a 
house guest, and accounts of numerous walks and friendly chats with 
Roosevelt. Though he knew Roosevelt so intimately that he is able to give, 
at many points, the most plausible and probably the most nearly accurate 
explanation of actuating motives, and though he is sympathetically eriti- 
cal, he is also intelligently critical and does not hesitate to register his 
own opinions when he thinks that Roosevelt was wrong or misguided. 
Some of the most charming and valuable sections of the book are ‘‘close- 
ips’’ of friends and life at Harvard when Roosevelt was an undergradu- 
e; luncheons, dinners, and receptions at the White House; the ‘‘ Famil- 
lars Of Roosevelt’s Golden Age’’— Oliver Wendell Holmes, William 
Howard Taft, Henry Adams, Henry Cabot Lodge, Elihu Root, Jules 
Jusserand, Leonard Wood, Gifford Pinchot, Winthrop Chandler, and 
others who came to the Roosevelt salon. 
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The author is particularly happy and appropriate in his use of déform. 
ation professtonelle as applied to extremists such as George F. (‘‘Diyine 
Right’’) Baer, Eugene Debs, and others like them in varying degrees 
in the days when ‘‘competition’’ and ‘‘monopoly,’’ ‘‘Capital and La. 
bor,’’ were shibboleths and fetiches. Though the author is confessedly 
a Progressive, his presentation and interpretations of the issues and 
events centering around these battle-crys are neither biased nor evasive. 
but are admirably appreciative of all viewpoints, and his judgments are 
wholesomely balanced — he is not a member of the ‘‘lunatie fringe.’’ 

All the major, and many of the minor, issues and incidents with which 
Roosevelt was connected, are discussed in a refreshing and enlightening 
manner. Though it may be ungracious, the reviewer cannot refrain from 
remarking that the insistence of the author upon carrying along a some- 
what detailed log of his own career as a writer, together with flattering 
letters of commendation on his literary productions, distracts the reader's 
attention too frequently. These parts of the book will be welcomed by 
many readers, but they might well have been segregated in a section of 
their own. The reviewer wishes, however, to close with the reminder that 
the book is good history written with the skill of a literary artist. 


C. S. Boucuer 


Henry White: Thirty Years of American Diplomacy. By Allan Nevins. 
(New York: Harper and Brothers, 1930. xii + 518 pp. Illustrations. 
$5.00.) 

Henry White was America’s first professional diplomat. Roosevelt 
called him ‘‘the most useful man in the entire diplomatic service.’’ There 
have been greater statesmen, more brilliant negotiators of treaties in 
American diplomatic life, but no better man than White ever followed 
diplomacy so distinctly as a profession or made himself more useful to 
his country in its foreign relations. 

Professor Nevins traces the career of the man from his birth in Balti- 
more (1850) and his childhood in Maryland, to his services on the Peace 
Commission following the World War. From 1890 White played the part 
of the expert in nearly all the events touching American diplomatic rela- 
tions — the Behring Sea arbitration, the Venezuela boundary, the Span- 
ish War, the ‘‘Open Door’’ 
movement. 


in China, Algeciras, and the Pan-America® 


White’s training for his career was exceptional, as the volume shows. 
He was a man of sufficient wealth to enable him to live as he chose. He 
travelled extensively ; he spent much time abroad, in France and Italy. 
but more especially in England. He aequired a fluency in foreign lan- 
guages; he gained contacts with men and women who were prominent 
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.nd influential in polities and diplomacy. Moreover, White had in Mar- 
garet Rutherford, a wife of great beauty and charm, who was the great- 
+ possible help to him in his professional career. White himself was not 
especially brilliant, nor witty, nor of deep cultivation; but he had un- 
selfish ess, loyalty, cheeriness, good humor, and these qualities made him 
everywhere welcome. White’s nine winters of the highest social life in 


PS 


England, his travels, his knowledge of different countries and their lan- 
ouages, his acquaintance with English and French characters were the 
best possible preparation for his thirty years of diplomacy. It was like 
studying diplomacy at its source. He was studying men, how to judge 
them, and how to get on with them. 

After years of ease and pleasure, through the influence of his wife, he 

se diplomacy as a profession, and he became imbued with the purpose 
of making himself useful to the world. This choice of a career was made 
when American diplomacy was all a matter of polities and pull. White 
was forcibly struck by the contrast between the American diplomatic 
corps and the English. Yet he had a vision of an American service which 
would conform to efficient standards of a professional-minded staff. He 
hoped to see a non-partisan service to which appointments should be 
made on the basis of fitness alone. He exemplified such service as much 
as any man. 

lhe volume traces White’s career with growing interest, first as secre- 
tary of legation at Vienna under the American minister, Alphonso Taft, 
the father of the later President. Then as secretary of legation at London 
for several years. There he served under James Russell Lowell, Edward 
J. Phelps (Cleveland’s first appointee), Robert T. Lincoln, John Hay, 


d Joseph Choate. All these men became warmly attached to White 
] 


7 
al 


and thought his services invaluable. When Bayard came in Cleveland’s 
second term White was removed. Cleveland had the mistaken belief that 
White had spoken disrespectfully of him, while White’s offense was really 
a former social inattention to Lamont, his secretary of war. Again, White 
was displaced as ambassador in Paris by President Taft, ‘‘for reason 
unconnected with the good of the service,’’ as Roosevelt remarked. 
President MeKinley wanted White to go as ambassador to Spain, but 


his heart was in England and he preferred to stay as secretary of lega- 


here. Out of the Spanish War, White was to see America emerge as 
9 t »] 2 . . 
i world power. He gave expert and effective aid to the problems that 
follox 1} + Naw EP és a] ‘ “2 
owed, the Far East, the ‘‘Open Door,’’ the Canal, the Pacific posses- 


( 
1 
+ 


he Hay-Pauncefote Treaty, and ‘‘Old Adee,’’ that marvelous 


veteran servant of the state department, said once more: ‘‘ White is the 
most valuable man in the service.’’ Roosevelt appointed White as am- 
] 


assador to T 


Aldaly, There was not much of significance in his service at 
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Rome, but his correspondence is of never-failing interest. The reviewer 
has no space to record one in ten of the interesting personal and officig| 
matters in this most readable of volumes. It is replete with interest from 
White’s informing and engaging correspondence, with Roosevelt, Hay, 
Root, Choate, Lodge, and others. 

Throughout his whole career White stood for moderation, conciliation, 
and peace. After the Boxer Rebellion he wished to see ensured the per- 
manent safety and peace of China, that her commercial freedom and 
territorial integrity might be preserved. He disliked, and helped to re. 
strain the habit of the powers in grabbing concessions and ‘‘spheres of 
influence’’ in the vast Empire of China. At Algeciras, where America 
was taking part in European affairs, White exercised a decisive inflv- 
ence for peace. At the Peace Council in Paris, following the World War, 
he was eager to extirpate militarism and other causes of war. He favored 
a just rather than a vengeful peace, and kept urging moderation toward 
Germany with a view to the early restoration of stability in Europe. He 
favored the League of Nations, urging Wilson to accept reservations. 
White thought the League would prove to be workable machinery for 
the prevention of future wars. 

White was the only Republican on the Peace Commission — unfor- 
tunately. Wilson chose him as a ‘‘neutral Republican,’’ almost devoid of 
party attachment; though, as a matter of fact he was in close touch with 
the Republican party chieftains — Roosevelt, Hay, Root, and Lodge. But 
he was loyal to Wilson and was far more tolerant and reasonable toward 
the Wilson policies than was the fierce and critical Roosevelt. As for 
Lodge, White sought to soften his truculent and partisan spirit. Lodge 
was for the harshest terms of peace for Germany and was constantly 
assisting the European leaders at the Peace Conference in impeding 
and thwarting Wilson. White sought from Lodge some constructive 
suggestions. None came. The correspondence shows that Lodge was never 
friendly but was continuously mean and hostile, wrong-headed, and 
hypercritical. He professed to want a League, and he admitted that the 
country wanted one, but never Wilson’s. White concluded that ‘‘it 
requires some patience at times not to get indignant at Lodge,’’ a gentle 
expression which shows what a mild and moderate disposition White 
had. White did not speak like a bitter partisan when he said of Wilson 
that ‘‘his name will be enshrined in the charter of a new international 
regime, while the errors of the Conference and the petty meanness of his 
critics will be forgotten.’’ 

To White the Senate’s attack on Wilson seemed extravagant and 
absurd. He believed it was the President’s intention to meet the Senate 
in a spirit of fairness and conciliation, and that the Senate’s attack led 
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+) Wilson’s impolitic counter defiance. White favored the reservations 
as a means of saving the League and he greatly deplored the drifting 
apart of President and Senate, each committing itself to antagonistic 
nositions. He disliked this committing of the two sides, the taking of un- 
changing positions. It ran counter to his disposition; it was not diplo- 
macy. The trained diplomat wished the situation left fluid, so a subse- 
quent agreement might be possible. 

These chapters on the ‘‘Foundations of Peace,’’ ‘‘Taft, Roosevelt, 
Wilson: The World in Arms,’’ ‘‘The Peace Conference,’’ ‘‘ Wilson and 
Lodge,’’ and ‘‘The Crucial Phase of the Conference,’’ are replete with 
interesting personal and historical passages. No student of the recent 
years, or of American diplomatic history, can afford to neglect this vol- 
me. Altogether, it seems to the reviewer that Professor Nevins has 
produced the most important and valuable historical production of the 
vear. 


JAMES A. WoopBURN 


Nelson W. Aldrich: A Leader in American Politics. By Nathaniel W. 
Stephenson. (New York: Charles Seribner’s Sons, 1930. x + 496 
pp. $5.00. ) 

Most students of American history will not need to be told that the 
latest work by Professor Stephenson is written in a charming style, 
abounding in striking phrases that grip the imagination; or that he 
employs the technic of historical writing at its best. The sixty-two pages 
of bibliographical notes in the appendix and the acknowledements to an 
impressive list of experts that gave aid on various aspects of the book 
bear testimony to his careful workmanship. As a result, besides producing 
an interesting biography, he has laid the foundations for a new political 
history of the period of Aldrich’s great power (1899-1911). It appears 
that from 1899 to 1904 the legislative record of Congress was dominated 
by the Big Four (Senators Aldrich, Allison, Platt and Spooner), with 
Aldrich usually the leader of the group; that President Roosevelt leaned 
heavily and contentedly upon their advice; that innumerable conferences 
between the President and the Big Four maintained party harmony. A 
“gentleman’s agreement,’’ the result of a secret conference at Oyster 
Bay, September 16, 1902, was made to assure the country that continuity 
of legislative policy was the aim of the Republican party. President 
Roosevelt, re-elected in 1904, sallied forth ‘‘booted and spurred’ to seize 
the place usurped by the Big Four. But legislative compromises left the 
Senators in power. In 1906, a ‘‘neriod ended, a period began, May 24, 
When Senator Aldrich accepted the invitation of the President and Mrs. 
Roosevelt to dine with them.”’ Republican harmony was restored, the 
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President was henceforth contented with side adventures that left the 
Conservatives in power. President Taft carried on the policy of harmony 
but it was not the Big Four of the Indian Summer days of the Oyster 
Bay Conference that held the power from the President’s hands. Platt’s 
death in 1905, Allison’s in 1908, and the withdrawal of Spooner in 1907. 
left Aldrich alone. Senatorial lieutenants served him faithfully, but ther 
were always unpleasant adjustments with Speaker Cannon, and breaking 
physical vigor to mar the latter days. The work of the Monetary Com. 
mission diverted him and interest seemed to flag. If Dr. Stephenson’s 
appraisal of the influence of personalities is sound, well may President 
Taft have written to Senator Aldrich: ‘‘I long for your presence. I fee! 
about as Seott said of Rhodrick Dhu, ‘A blast upon your bugle horn 
were worth a thousand men’’’ (385). Perhaps the weakening of Al. 
drich’s power is the key to the history of the administration of President 
Taft, and the Republican debacle of 1912. Senator Aldrich becomes not 
the bogy-man of the muckrakers, but a big-hearted, likeable man, with 
respect for many of the best things in life, a great conservative, Hamil- 
tonian in his contempt for the opinion of the masses and his belief that 
that government served best which cared first for the economic interests. 

If there is a serious fault in Dr. Stephenson’s book it is a tendeney to 
over-emphasize a point of view. The significance of the Big Four is an 
illustration. The group cannot be so clearly defined. Senator Hanna was 
never ignored in its councils (p. 201). The Oyster Bay Conference was 
attended by Senators Aldrich, Allison, Hanna, Spooner, and Lodg 
(p. 194). But the social and political camaraderie of the conservatives 
is established as a very significant fact in the history of the period 
Historians of the Middle West will probably feel that La Follette 1s 
harshly judged and that Bryan’s astuteness is overpressed. Historical 
accuracy is occasionally sacrificed for literary effects, as when Senator 
Bailey is referred to as that ‘‘shrewd old Democratic leader’’ (295). 
Historians will have their own little family quarrel over some details, 
but they will rally around the author in praise of his contribution to 
ward a better understanding of a period that cried loudly for such a 
restatement. The work raises innumerable questions for further study, 4 
challenge to seminars in recent history. The author’s revised title for 
Bishop’s Roosevelt —‘‘The Concealment of Theodore Roosevelt’’ —is 2 
happy phrase, characteristic of devastating attacks on things that were 


sacred. Evsert J. BENTON 


Morgan the Magnificent: The Life of J. Pierpont Morgan. By John 
Winkler (New York: The Vanguard Press, 1930. 313 pp. $3.90.) _ 
The author of John D: A Portrait in Oil (1929) tries his hand agai, 
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this time in a manner that deserves more serious consideration from 
students of history. He makes no pretense to long painstaking researches 
which might give originality to his work. Had he had a larger knowledge 
f the welter of economic and social conflicts which marked Morgan’s 
‘times he would have appreciated more exactly the significance of the 
episodes deseribed. As it is he has drawn heavily on the writers of the 
. riod to establish his conelusions, and this is a merit of the book. Not 
ready to be a guide himself, he has trusted recognized authorities — 
Moody, Noyes, Tarbell, Pyle, ete. 

In general a judicious tone marks the interpretation of Morgan’s 
record. The devices of the journalist are employed to give a popular 
ippeal to a biography in high finance. ‘‘ Morgan still sizzling with anger,’’ 
‘Wall Street sereamed hysterically for a leader,’’ ‘‘the hordes of panic 

swarmed against the bastions of capital’’ are catchy phrases on almost 
any page. Perhaps this is a little too garish for those with delicate liter- 
ary tastes, but put the book on a list of collateral readings and college 
students will take to it ‘‘as a cat to cream’’ to borrow one of Winkler’s 
headings, and with quite beneficial effects, in spite of its faults. The 
style becomes quite commonplace in the later chapters, the author ap- 
parently having run out of adjectives. Some cases of loose thinking are to 
be noted; one will serve as a warning —‘‘ American investors had been 
trimmed by the transportation confidence men. . . . They could think of 
but one way out: competition by force of law’’ (p. 106) is the author’s 
explanation of the passage of the Interstate Commerce Act (1887). Two 
hapters seemed to the reviewer exceptionally worthwhile. Chap. I, Mor- 
jan, The Man, for an excellent character sketch, and IV, Tricks of the 
rade, for a diverting tale of Morgan’s relations with Gould, Fisk, and 
Vrew in the battle for the Susquehanna Railroad. Chapter titles like 
‘Gentlemen’s Agreements — but These Were No Gentlemen’’ are at 
ast alluring. 


ELBERT J. BENTON 


The Labor Philosophy of Samuel Gompers. By Louis S. Reed. (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1930. 190 pp. $3.00.) 
The introduction to this book delimits the Gompers era in the labor 
movement and eight chapters are devoted to the attitude of the subject 
ward labor problems, domestic and international, largely through quo- 
tations from speeches and writings or carefully prepared summaries. In 


this brief notice the reviewer will not have space to summarize the sum- 
iries. The first chapter reveals that it was the purpose of the labor 
movement “to work along the lines of least resistence. . . That is the 


Oo 


guiding principle and philosophy and the aim of the labor movement ; in 
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order to secure better life for all.’’ By ‘‘all’’ evidently Gompers mean; 
all of the organized laborers. To him it was a class struggle and it was 
his purpose to add to the laborer’s wage another dime per hour from the 
profits of the employer, shorten the day, and secure better conditions, Hp 
had suffered a light attack of socialism himself in early life, therefore 
he opposed it with an undying hatred because it would rob the laborer 
of the right to strike for his own advantage. Society was enduring q 
dictatorship of capital, but legislators and intellectuals were incom. 
petent to deal with the situation. All that organized labor asked was to 
let alone, ‘‘ voluntarism.’’ The state, not being controlled by labor, would 
be unfriendly. Organized labor alone could get at the causes of poverty, 
hence there should be no old age pensions, compulsory insurance, ete. 
After reading one hundred and eighty-one pages on ‘‘The Labor 
Philosophy of Samuel Gompers’’ the reader is surprised at being told 
by the author, though much inclined to agree with him, that Gompers 
was ‘‘not a philosopher’’ by nature, but only a ‘‘leader of men in action.” 
Very few capitalists would claim to be philosophers; they are realists. 
Gompers was likewise very much of a realist. Here and there he semed 
to remember that there are many people who are neither capitalists nor 
organized employees and occasionally speaks of ‘‘service’’ by industry, 
but holds that society will benefit most when capital and labor are left 
to fight it out — except when capital gets a little too powerful for labor 
to handle. Anyway, if the great mass does not profit by that by which 
organized labor profits, that is too bad. If not a philosopher ‘‘ by nature,” 
Gompers arrived ultimately at the ‘‘philosophy of individualism,” 
which is useful ‘‘to those who are on top,’’ whether capitalists or organ- 
ized laborers. Intended or not, such is the inevitable conelusion reached 
after reading Mr. Reed’s book in this day of uncertain pedestals. 


Davip Y. THomas 


The New American Literature, 1890-1930. By Fred Lewis Pattee. (New 
York: The Century Company, 1930. viii + 507 pp. $3.50.) 

It is a source of rejoicing that Professor Pattee has continued his good 
work in The New American Literature, 1890-1930. To quote him, **This 
volume is built upon the general thesis that the thirty or forty years 
since the 1890 decade constitute a distinct and well-rounded period in 
American literary history, that literature during this single generation 
of marvelous change departed so widely from all that had gone before 
that it stands alone and unique, that the soul of it and the driving pow’? 
of it were born in the new areas beyond the Alleghenies, and that during 
its thirty or forty years was produced the great bulk of these writings 
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hat we may call distinctively our own, work peculiarly to be called 
American literature. ”’ 

Chapter heads such as ‘‘ The Emergence of Indiana,’’ ‘‘The Deeade 
¢ the Strenuous Life, 1900-1909,’’ ‘‘The Muck-Rake School,’’ ‘‘ Revolt 
from the Frontier,’’ ‘‘The Prairie Poets,’’ bear out this contention. Pro- 
‘ossor Pattee is in line with the best tendencies of the day by his linking 
‘the literature with the social and economic conditions that produced 

Opening with the promise of the World’s Fair, the emergence of such 

icago rebels as H. B. Fuller, Hamlin Garland, and Robert Herrick, 

traces the early decline of that school; the development and influence 
the syndicate and the cheap magazines; the change in atmosphere of 
new century with its emphasis on red bloodedness in man and fiction ; 

he women novelists as Edith Wharton, Ellen Glasgow, and Willa Cather, 
| so on down to the new biography, the detective story, and the news- 
per columnists. 

His treatment is an effective blend of quotation, criticism, and statistics 

d his critical estimates have the sensitiveness, sanity, and independence 

at we have learned to expect from his pen. 

Inevitably in so comprehensive a book one finds points on which 
uthor and reviewer disagree. Surely Turmoil rather than Ramsey Mil- 

nd deserves classification among Booth Tarkington’s ‘‘three most 
nbitions studies of American life.’’ One wishes Mr. Pattee had singled 

t for praise among her later novels Mary Johnston’s admirable survey 
{ migration and settlement in ‘‘The Great Valley.’’ Although Professor 

rner’s ‘‘Frontier in American History’? was not published in book 

rm until 1920, the essays that compose it made their mark much earlier 
that Jack London did not antedate him. Such slight discrepancies, how- 
er, fail to out-balance the many merits of this book. 


Dorotiy ANNE DONDORE 


Second Twenty Years at Hull-House 


1929: With a Record of a Growing World Consciousness. By Jane 


, September 1909 to September 
Addams. (New York: The Maemillan Company, 1930. xiii + 413 pp. 
I!lustrations. $4.00. 

n the years that have elapsed since Miss Addams published Twenty 

ars at Hull House (1910) the great work with which she identified the 


half of her publie life has reeeived a new setting against the fears 


‘suspicions of American public opinion. The work itself has blossomed 


to innumerable programs of charitable relief and public service, and 
ased to be dependent upon private good will and sacrifice. And 
‘ss Addams, without changing, has had to face the charge that she is a 


PY) 


lace to American institutions. She acknowledges somewhat ruefully 
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that her membership in the D. A. R. proved to be ‘‘for good behavior” 
only, and not for life (p. 180) ; yet she retains a sense of humor and a 
youthful openness of mind. She recognizes the strange juxtaposition 
that was brought about when the pacifist Addams and the militant Roose. 
velt set out to reform the world with a single platform; but she no more 
surrendered her mind to her ally then than to her unfriendly critics 
since the World War. Her reminiscent chapters in this book deal with 
everything that has interested a mind of surprising curiosity: prohibi- 
tion, prostitution, garbage, peace, the quota immigrant, psychiatry and 
justice, and the spirit of play. She tells a little of the development of the 
Hull House problem during the two decades, and more of the tangle of 
world relationships into which she plunged when inhibitions were re- 
leased in 1912 (p. 32), and when she as well as other reformers thought 
they were viewing the dawn of a millenium. The historian, who would 
genuinely like to know more about Hull House, will be disappointed by 
her reminiscences, rambling and undocumented ; but the biographer wil! 
eventually. use this book as he sets up the background for the impressive 
figure of the mature Jane Addams. 
FReDERIC L. Paxson 


Ill Take My Stand: The South and the Agrarian Tradition. By Twelve 
Southerners. (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1930. xx + 359 pp. 
$3.00. ) 

Is industrialism to replace reconstruction as the latest blight upon th 
South? Such is the query of twelve neo-Confederates in a volume of 
essays devoted to redefining the relation of the South to the agrarian 
tradition. If so, one gathers the Yankees will again bear the blame. What 
these young Vanderbilt University graduates and professors have given 
us is not research but a poetic and passionate attack upon mass produe- 
tion, the machine, the industrial way of life, and its ideals of service and 
progress. The section before the Civil War possessed a society, aristocra- 
tic, cultured, leisured, rooted in the soil rather than bound to the factory. 
The tragedy of the war was not that it abolished slavery, but that ! 
broke the rule of the planter aristocracy and the frontier yeomanry an‘ 
thus marked the passing of protection, privilege, and profits to northern 
industrialism. The South, one gathers, can both save her own soul and 
the life of art and culture in America by a return to the agrarian way 
of life. Such it appears is to be the trend of the new apolegetic, more 
sophistocated than the viewpoint of the U. D. C., more persuasive that 
the legal intricacies of the constitutional theorists. 


This thesis, it will be seen, approaches the statute of an aesthetic ane 
sociological synthesis. But if the point of view surprises one by whet 
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it includes, it proves even more startling when judged by the facts it 
ionores and evades. To expect a complex culture to arise in a society 
fore the primary necessities of life are met and some degree of wealth 
and leisure have been salvaged from man’s struggle with nature is 
futile. It is precisely this surplus which the unbalanced agrarian economy 
and the moribund cotton system of the South has withheld from its 
devotees. To lead a return to the agrarian tradition in the South is to 
lead a return to the abyss. 

Around the cultivation of cotton is grouped a large class comparable 
‘o the poorest peasants of Europe. No culture worthy of permanence can 
be built on these three million poverty stricken farmer-families. They 
besiege factory doors to lower the wages of southern operatives; they are 
unable adequately to support a learned and professional class. Wages, 
salaries, and incomes average just a little above half for the South as com- 
pared with the rest of the nation. Moreover, the gyrations of cotton 
prices have given the agricultural South too many periods of depression 
while the nation was prosperous for any southerner to point the finger 
f scorn at the business cyele. For the sake of its agrarian tradition, the 
section needs to attain a balance between city and country, industry and 
agriculture. The inroads of trucking and dairying on the cotton system 


ern civilization it is impossible to build a Chinese Wall around the South. 
Industrialization is inevitable and requires vigorous, active, and intelli 
gent guidance if the tragedies of the industrial revolution in England 
and New England are to be averted. No retreat to the plantation, no 
nostalgia for a South that never was on land or sea will atone for our 
rastonias and Marions or prevent those that are to come. 


Rupert B. VANCE 


An American Epoch, Southern Portraiture in the National Picture. By 
Howard W. Odum. (New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1930. 
xi + 379 pp. $3.50. ) 

A proper review of this book can be written only by one who has the 
talents, the industry, and the opportunities of the author. He must be 
native to the soil, a tireless seeker for facts, with the ability to place those 
‘acts in relation and to interpret them by juxtaposition alone. He must 
iave the historical sense, a broad concept of social values, great toler 
weins-te keen appreciation of the dramatic, a gift for phrase-making, and 
onsiderable though restrained sentiment. Since such individuals are 
rare, any review is likely to be inadequate. 


At the first glanee, the book appears to be a hopeless jumble, without 
rm or pian, but soon the reader realizes that the author knew precisely 
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what he was doing, and that the apparent confusion is due to the Brob. 
dingnagian character of the undertaking. He is painting a picture of the 
South that is, the South that was, and the South that will be, all on the 
same canvas. First he works at one, then at another, turning deftly (0 add 
a figure here, a high light there, a shadow in the corner, as the cyeloram, 
grows under his hand. One is naturally reminded of the method of 
Stephen Vincent Benét in ‘‘ John Brown’s Body,’’ but Professor Oduy 
had used it earlier. 

Around two Confederate soldiers, ‘‘Unele John,’’ an unlettered farm. 
er, and ‘‘The Major,’’ a small planter, and their many descendants the 
action is centered, though, all through the book, these serve merely as 
types of larger groups for whom they speak or act. Through the children 
or the grandchildren of these two patriarchs, and those whom their lives 
touch, the changing South, the paradoxical South speaks. Rather might 
one say the many Souths, — intelligent and ignorant, cruel and kind, 
arrogant and cringing, industrious and indolent, tolerant and bigoted, 
high-minded and selfish, boastful and sensitive — all these and other 
Souths speak from the pages. The besetting sin of most writing about 
the South is the indulgence in profuse generalization ; and generalization 
about the South is impossible as Mr. Odum knows. 

The book is a veritable encyclopedia of the region. On every con- 
ceivable subject there is a chapter, a paragraph, perhaps only a phrase, 
yet every bit is illuminating. There is material on methods of making 
a living and on folk survivals; on religious ideas and attitudes, and on 
the membership in learned societies; on bi-racial attitudes and literary 
production; on the older and the newer organization of southern so 
ciety. When finished the reader is left with a picture which cannot be 
duplicated. Here is enough material for ten books. In fact the fault of 
the book, if it be a fault, is the superabundance of comment, allusion, 
suggestion. Only he who has spent his life studying the region can com- 
prehend it all. Decidedly this is the most important work which has 
come out of the South in many years. 

HOLLAND THOMPSON 


Wilson the Unknown: An Explanation of an Enigma of History. By 
Wells Wells. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1931. Ix+0> 
pp. Appendices. $2.50.) 

Woodrow Wilson, the enigma, is here described as a man of exception- 
al ability who was able to carry out his plans with cold-blooded efficiency 
but who failed at the moment of his greatest undertaking because of * 
nervous breakdown. The author, according to the publisher’s note, a New 
York lawyer who writes under the pseudonym of Wells Wells portrays 
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Wilson as an expert political scientist and a firm believer in democracy, 
Jsjled in dialectics and a remarkable party leader. 
Although Wilson had put through an ambitious program of tariff re- 
form and regulation of trusts this did not provide him with an issue for 
eadership of the minority party in the election of 1916. The author finds 
+his issue in Wilson’s New Monroe Doctrine which he insists would have 
led to the annexation of Mexico and the establishment of a protectorate 
ver all the other territory up to the Panama Canal. The outbreak of the 
World War led to the abandonment of this policy. Thereafter President 
Wilson used the war issue to secure his election in 1916, and, a little 
later, by delaying the entrance of the United States into the war he 
ecame the dominant figure in the Versailles negotiations. Entering into 
the realm of speculation at this point, the author attempts to show that 
President Wilson deliberately planned to delay the acceptance of the 
League of Nations and ratification of the Treaty by the Senate until the 
e of the election of 1920. This would give him two issues that would 
assure his election, the revived plan to annex Mexico and world peace 
inder the League of Nations. Since the war had not yet formally closed 
he would have at hand a large army for his Mexican venture and the 
Sedition Act of 1917 could be used to silence any effective opposition. 
The author admits that the third term tradition would have had to go 
he thinks President Wilson was perfectly capable of destroying it. 
The goal which he is convinced the President set for himself was the 
control of world polities as head of the League and President of the 
United States and the completion of an inclusive reform program fully 
n accord with American ideals. 
QO. G. Linpy 


imerican Fighters in the Foreign Legion, 1914-1918. By Paul Ayres 
Rockwell. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1930. xx + 376 pp. 
Illustrations. $5.00.) 
Paul Ayres Rockwell was himself one of the group of eager Americans 
ho enrolled for France between 1914 and 1918: and after he was in- 
uidated out of the service he remained near the scene to report a frac- 
n of the war for the Chicago Daily News. He has now built from his 
(ters aS a correspondent, and from the considerable list of books and 
‘les about the legionnaires (preface, xii), this volume of episode and 
thusiasm. Many of his heroes (and they are of all races, though he 


ved his compatriots best), were highly literate and wrote profusely 


and graphically of their life, giving him documented versions of the 

} Ty h , 7. os , . ° . ° 

humble details that go unnoticed in narratives more general than his. 
ir 


wounds, their food, their cooties, their many decorations, and 
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their deaths are here assembled ; and the butcher shops from which some 
of them came as well as the chicken farms to which others retired whey 
the war was over. More than two hundred of his associates are named iy 
the index and mentioned in the text. It is a privates-eye-view of the 
war that he presents, impregnated everywhere with the flavor of per. 
sonality and the note of sentiment that made the service of these mep 
in this war a unique thing. Perhaps few of his fellows were as gratefy| 
as Alan Seeger for ‘‘that rare privilege of dying well.’’ Indeed Rock. 
well names enough of them as slackers and deserters. But it was neither 
compulsion nor mercenary motive that drove them to heavy duty in the 
marching regiments of the Foreign Legion. They said they came from 
love of France or from hatred of her enemy; and for many of them this 
was entirely true. The book has little general historical value, for its 
materials are personal and disconnected, and its details are often merely 
hearsay. But it will be of interest to those to whom the names of the 
individual legionnaires are known, and to the historian who tries to pie. 
ture life in the ranks. When all is said and done, one wonders whether 
any similar group of men flocked to the German colors thinking they were 
serving civilization. Whether or not they were in truth fighting for 
humanity, their very existence is competent witness to the fact that they 
believed they were. 


FreperiIc L. Paxson 


The United States and the Caribbean. By Chester Lloyd Jones, Henry 
Kettredge Norton, and Parker Thomas Moon. American Policies 
Abroad. (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1929. xi + 230 
pp. $1.50.) 

As indicated by its title, this small volume deals with our Caribbean 
relations. It would be difficult to find anywhere a more concise and clear 
statement of the facts and problems involved. 

The historical introduction is written by Professor Jones whose long 
study of the region qualifies him to speak with authority. His approach 
is largely economic, although other factors are not overlooked. His view- 
point is that of a moderate, but his main concern is to state the historical 
facts, which he does admirably. 

Mr. Norton states the views of a Conservative and an ‘‘ Imperialist.” 
He sets forth a two-fold creed. First, most of the countries of the Carib- 
bean are incapable of independent self-government. Second, the United 
States must not permit any supervision of the mandatory power which it 
exercises in this region. He uses certain arguments to support his dogma. 
He points to the political incapacity of the ieaders of the Caribbean 
states. He also insists upon their lack of patriotism and honor. The 
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majority of Latin Americans who oppose the intervention of the United 
States are the corrupt agitators who fear that they will lose their oppor- 
+ynities for exploitation and graft. The real patriots, if there are any, 
must desire the intervention of the United States in their internal affairs. 
\f there are any honest men on the other side, they must have been led 
astray by hostile European propaganda or the indiscreet criticism of our 
noliey by the radicals and academies of the United States. He also places 
mueh stress upon the defensive policy of the United States, which it is 
at liberty to interpret as broadly as it likes. 





Professor Moon’s position is that of a thoughtful and, the reviewer 
believes, a sane liberal. A better statement of the problems and motives 
involved in our relations with the eleven ‘‘independent’’ nations of the 
Caribbean area elsewhere can hardly be found anywhere else. As a stu- 
dent of modern imperialism Moon has placed the matter in its proper 
setting. He also has made certain constructive suggestions of a multilat- 

nature — suggestions apparently in line with the trend of modern 
plomaey. His essay ought to be read by every ‘‘sovereign citizen’’ who 
elieves in popular direction of our foreign as well as our domestic 
oliey. 

In presenting these essays to the publie the Chicago Council on For- 

en Relations has performed an important service. The main fault of 

work as a whole is to be found in the brevity imposed by the scope 

{ the projected series of which it forms a part, and in the comparative 
neglect of Columbia and Venezuela. 

J. Frep Rippy 


Survey of American Foreign Relations. Prepared under the direction 
of Charles P. Howland. (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1930. 
xviit+541 pp. Appendix. $5.00.) 

The 


volume under review is the third in the annual series prepared 
ler the direction of Mr. Howland for the Council on Foreign Relations. 
it stresses in particular American Foreign Relations in ‘‘the new Pa- 
There are chapters on diplomacy, the emergence of modern 
Uhina, economic relations, the Philippines, other islands of the Pacific, 
| migration in the Pacifie area. Two additional and more limited 
‘tions of the book deal with ‘‘World Order and Coérdination’’ and 
‘Post-War Financial Relations. ’’ 


Both Mr. Howland and those associated with him in the preparation 
of this volume are to be complimented on its general excellence. There 
‘a wealth of information clearly and forcefully presented. For an un- 
lerstanding of American relations with China, Mr. Elliston’s chapter on 
‘onomie relations is of particular value. Professor McKenzie’s contri- 
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bution to the literature on migration in the Pacific is the best brief ang 
general survey available. There is a scholarly treatment of that fallacioys 
but popular tradition that after 1917 the Anglo-Japanese Alliance was 
directed against the United States (p. 113). 

The reader will, however, note a regrettable limitation in this as 
previous volumes. The survey concerns itself with ‘‘foreign relations’ 
and only ineidentally with ‘‘foreign policy.’’ Too arbitrary a division 
between the two cannot but result in an incomplete, if not at times ay 
inaccurate picture. That fundamental and much discussed factor 
American policy and foreign relations, the so-called open door, does not 
receive the careful analysis which might be expected. Exception would 
be taken by some students of the subject to statements on the open 
on pages 19, 35, and 45. But these deficiencies it would seem must | 
laid to the limited scope of the study which tends to result in generaliza- 
tions rather than in specific analysis of policy. 


Paut Hippert Crype 


Mrs. Grundy: A History of Four Centuries of Morals in Great Britain 
and the United States Intended to Illuminate Present Problems. By 
Leo Markun. (New York: D. Appleton and Company, 1930. xii-+ 
665 pp. $5.00.) 

Mr. Markun has shown excellent judgment in ealling his volume V 
Grundy and in stating clearly his purpose in the sub-title. After a fine 
introductory chapter on ‘‘The Inearnations of Mrs. Grundy,’’ another 
on the various changes in the morals of the Christian world from th 
Apostolic age through the Counter-Reformation, and third on the career 
of Mrs. Mae Grundy of Seotland, the author devotes approximately three 
hundred pages each to the morals of England since the time of Henr) 
VIII and of the United States since the first English settlements. 

Mr. Markun denies the claim of Mrs. Grundy’s friends and admires 
that she has always been essentially the same, and insists that ‘‘if we 
are to believe the learned gentlemen who decipher old records and th 
travelers who visit far countries, Mrs. Grundy’s outlook is by no means 
the same in all places and at all times. In fact, there is not a single definite 
rule for moral conduct that has always and everywhere prevailed among 
men’’ (p. 1). He then cites a wealth of examples to show how greatly 
these rules vary. One of these reads: ‘‘There is an African people among 
whom wives must get down on their knees, crawling on their hands, t 
talk to their husbands. According to some foreign travelers, the exac! 
reverse of this custom prevails in a North American country know [s¥ 
as die Vereinigten Staaten or les Etats-Unis’’ (p. 7). 


Mr. Markun has dealt mainly with changing standards in such su 
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4< as sex morality, prostitution, divorce, birth control, gambling, social 
manners, drinking, Sunday observance, religious toleration, freedom of 
. ech, and prudery in dress, literature, painting and sculpture. On the 
«hole he has been more successful in the treatment of these subjects in 
‘ <ections on the United States than in those on Great Britain. Some 

a of the spirit in which he approached these problems may be conveyed 
vy such chapter titles on the American section as ‘‘The Chosen People,’’ 
‘The Age of Innocence,’’ and ‘‘In Which Skirts Grow Shorter, and the 
Intervals Between Drinks Longer’’; and by two examples selected from 
she several hundred available. In speaking of the appearance of Fanny 
Elssler in New York in 1840 he relates that: ‘‘Only a few years earlier a 
Parisian ballet had caused great excitement in America. Women had 
reamed at the sight of skirts which did not touch the floor, and some 
f them had left the theatre, while it had been perfectly clear that the 
men were profoundly moved’’ (p. 496). And in treating conditions in 
New England mills in the 1830’s he states: ‘‘Girls were suspected of 
riminal eonduet or light conversation if they were believed to be ex- 























ressing dissatisfaction with the existing wages and working conditions. 

of the operatives considered the hours too long, it was evident that 

was thinking of the villanies she could commit in part of the time’’ 

507 

Although in no sense a piece of original research, Mrs. Grundy is a 

interesting work. It is obvious that an enormous amount of work 

has been done among secondary authorities and the author adds that 

there is hardly a page of this book that does not depend to some extent 

n primary sourees.’’ He has brought together an immense amount of 

| sparkling style. The volume is filled with over a hundred apt illus- 

rations and an even greater number of clever epigrams. However, the 

lishers state that ‘‘above everything else, he has always been fair.’ 

t seemed to the reviewer that whenever Mr. Markun offered both an 

lictment and a defense of Mrs. Grundy his defense was much more 

maging and deadly than his indictment ; and that he was always inter- 
ting and frank rather than fair. 

DonALD BARNES 


{ 


ic Attitudes in American School Textbooks. By Bessie Louise Pierce. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1930. xvi + 297 pp. 
$3.00. ) 


‘his volume is one of a series called Studies in the Making of Citizens, 
ascertain the forees which are shaping the civie attitudes of men and 
men in the various countries of Europe and the United States. The 
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major part of Professor Pierce’s study consists of an analysis of about 
400 widely used textbooks in history, civies, economies, sociology, geo. 
graphy, reading, music, and foreign languages. It also includes a diges 
of state legislation bearing on the subject of citizenship as it affecrs 
teachers and textbooks. 

The author’s aim was to determine what civic attitudes are likely to 
result from the study of textbooks now in use. Her conclusion is that those 
attitudes are likely to be strongly national and provincial, with little 
trace of generosity toward foreign nations except toward France, This 
conclusion is based largely on a careful analysis of history textbooks, 
which fills more than half of the volume. 

There is very little that the reviewer can say about this excellent 
study except to commend it heartily, especially to those who have to do 
with the training of teachers. If young people are to become world. 
minded rather than nation-minded, teachers will have to be made world- 
minded; and that means, among other things, that many of them will 
have to read more world history than they have in the past, and come t 
see American history in its world setting. It is true that the situation in 
the United States is probably no worse than in the countries of Western 
Europe, but American teachers, if they do not lead, ought at least 
cooperate with the ever-increasing number of European teachers, who 
much more difficult situations, are trying to develop world-mindedness 
in their pupils. 

In spite of Professor Pierce’s conclusion, the situation here is not as 
hopeless as it might seem at first glance. There is encouragement i: 
fact that the text-book writers are far from unanimous in their interpre- 
tations. In every field where the conventional point of view is mor 
patriotic than scholarly, there is to be found at least one author wh 
chooses scholarship. Is it too much to hope that some time all thes 
scholarly views will get between two covers, or between the two covers | 
all our textbooks? This study ought to go a long way toward bringing 
this about. But until that occurs, teacher-training institutions have thet! 
work clearly eut out for them. 

One other worthwhile service that Professor Pierce has rendered |) 
in her ealling attention to the part played by reading, music, and foreig 
languages in the formation of civic attitudes. 

Epwin W. PAHLOW 


The Development of American Political Thought. By William Seal Ca! 
penter. (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1930. vii + 191 p! 
$2.00. ) 

Professor Carpenter presents his enticing theme in six chapters W! 
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appear to be distinct topical essays. Yet each covers a fairly 
finite period, and the thread of connection, while almost too slight, is 
vot sufficient to make of the series as a whole a sketch of the evolution of 
‘tieal thought since the beginning of English America. 
The author holds that ‘‘Calhoun’s Disquisition on Government and the 
napers which comprise the Federalist are the only first-rate contributions 
made by the United States to the literature of political theory’’ (p. 
143.) He acknowledges, on the one hand, America’s debt to European 
thought, and recognizes, on the other, the influence of New World condi- 
‘ions, including physiographic factors and the frontier with its ‘‘free’’ 
land. in giving American theory its characteristic development. But as 
he makes clear (p. 138), he is not a believer in economic determinism. 
The method of treatment is chiefly that of presenting concise sum- 
maries of the views of leading thinkers, for which he sometimes leans 
heavily on good secondary studies. Comments and interpretations are all 
o seanty. The reviewer does not always find himself in agreement with 
the apparent meaning. For example, he believes the temper of the Fed- 
| Convention to have been less democratic than Professor Carpenter 
ms to find it, but it is possible that the diversity of view is due to the 
mpression of so much matter into so small a space. The discussion is 
ways suggestive, but the reader often wishes it were more exhaustive, 
ven if this quality were won at the expense of comprehensiveness. 


+ Hype 
at irs 


Homer C. Hocketrt 


The Growth of the American Republic. By Samuel Eliot Morison and 
Henry Steele Commager. (New York: Oxford University Press, 
1930. vii +- 936 pp. Maps, bibliography, and statistical tables. $5.00. 

This book carries on the high tradition set by Dr. Morison in his Or- 
| History, which was written primarily for English readers, and 
refore lacked somewhat of the balance required to meet American 
s. In this work that defect has been remedied and provision made 
ra more vital and balanced treatment. The story is carried back from 

118 » to 1760 and is considerably expanded for the period after the Civil 

ar to the declaration of war against Germany in April, 1917. 

‘his is, however, more than a revision of the Oxford History. It is 

pouree ted as the joint product of ‘‘a New England historian, trained 

i the severe school of Channing, Haskins, and Turner, yet inheriting the 

terary tradition of Parkman and Adams, and of a Middle-Westerner, 

' - Southern affiliations, indoctrinated by the spirit of McLaughlin and 

id. The juncture is a happy one; the book, in one compact and 
rviceable volume, reflects the best in historical production and scholar- 
suip, both in style and treatment. In fact, it is in the reviewer’s opinion 
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the best single volume history of the United States yet published. It js, as 
nearly as possible, a national, an American, history, rather than a history 
written with a sectional bias; it gives to the South that more balanced 
and fuller treatment which it deserves, though there are generalizations 
indicating that American historians as a class still labor under inhibitions 
resulting from lack of a completely national perspective. 

The opening chapter — Liberty and Empire — considers ‘‘the gery 
of American nationality’’ in its conception, the story being carried oy 
through the era of colonial integration to fruition in the Constitutional 
Convention of 1787. In the short span of the last one hundred and fift; 
years the people passed successively from confederation and nation, ¢ 
world power. This development, in itself, is grounded on the formation, 
growth, and maturity of a compact and prosperous middle class. This fact 
is not given the important consideration it deserves. In times when affairs 
have reached a critical stage, it has always been the solid, substantia 
middle class that has furnished the ballast and provided the means for 
national defense and leadership. The ancient questions between liberty 
and order, between liberty and equality, are ‘‘the warp and woof of 
American history’’ and, perhaps, of the history of any democracy, 
which, in the last analysis, achieves power through the rule of the middle 
class, albeit, the rule of mediocrity. It is this very fact that accounts, in 
large measure, for the apparent indifference to political graft and mis- 
rule until a crisis arises, but it also furnishes a brake on the aspirations 
of an individual or a select group to the detriment of the welfare of t 
entire nation. 

The story moves, often brilliantly, through the gorgeous, now romantic: 
and now sordid, tale of American history, down to the very threshhold oi 
the present. In places, it is necessarily discontinuous due to the intr 
duction of needed discussions of political, economic, or social conditions 
and phenomena; in places there are gaps. There is no adequate recogni- 
tion of the Indian question, until recently a most important factor in our 
history, nor is there any mention of why the Civil War occurred at thi 
time it did, in fact, why it could have occurred at no other time. Like- 
wise, tendencies operating to produce difficult problems in our present 
day acquisitive society, with all its hopes and fears, might have received 
more liberal and extensive treatment. The volume ends rather abruptly 
with the declaration of war against Germany. There is no attempt | 
consider the significance of President Wilson, one of the most brilliant 
leaders of this or any nation, other than to say that his ‘‘achievements 
during his first term were indeed remarkable.’’ Perhaps it is too soon t0 
attempt any estimate. 


1 + 


There are many inaccuracies that are annoying in little ways and 
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should be corrected in a subsequent edition. There is a fairly comprehen- 
e. though by no means complete, bibliography, notable, for example, 
in its failure to cite Annie H. Abel (Henderson), ‘‘ History of Events 
Resulting in Indian Consolidation West of the Mississippi’’ (American 
Historical Association Report, 1906, I, 233-450). Likewise the authors 
seem to have hardly a passing acquaintance with the volumes of the 
Vississipp1 VALLEY HistoricaAL Review and their rich store of original 
nd valuable material. There is a fairly adequate index, the text is divided 
topically, and there are a number of useful tables and maps included. 


THomMAS Rosson Hay 


The Religious Background of American Culture. By Thomas Cuming 
Hall. (Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 1930. xiv-+348 pp. 
¢3 00, 

Mr. Hall essays an interpretation of Anglo-American religious life 
from the heptarchy to the present. He believes that from the Norman 
Conquest date two separate religious tendencies, one imported, Roman, 

esiastieal, allied with Norman, aristocratic, and feudal elements; the 

-a Saxon type to which at the outset he can apply no more distine- 
adjective than monastic. Driven off the land by the Norman aristo- 

ts, the Saxon took refuge in town life; on him fell the teaching of 
if, predestinarian, minimizing the importance of sacraments and 
priestly orders, emphasizing the bible and conduct. Wyclif’s teaching 

‘es deep and permanent hold in the lower classes, a flowering of the 

xon genius which Hall somewhat arbitrarily names ‘‘dissent.’’ Em- 

wing great masses of the people, worshiping sub rosa with their 
ibles, the author distinguishes this group from the Anglo-Catholic Nor- 
aristocrats who separated from Rome while still retaining a share 

ts ecclesiastical ceremony. He distinguishes it, also, from another 
group to which in arbitrary fashion, also, he limits the term Puritan. 
These men in Calvin’s tradition held to the idea of a state church, 
erically governed as the interpreter of God’s word. Continental Puri- 
ism of this type took possession of Scotland. It was foiled in 1648 in 

's attempt to take possession of England by Independency, which ac- 
rding to Hall is not Puritanism at all but rather the recrudescence of 
ls dissenting group. The sole expression of Puritanism in early New 
England is the brief rule of the Massachusetts oligarchy. Plymouth, as 
as the rest of New England, is the child of ‘‘dissent’’; so for reasons 


clear, are Virginia, the southern colonies and, of course, Pennsyl- 
Whatever seems Calvinistic in the religious attitude of these 
froups to the author is derived from Calvin’s teachers, Paul and Augus- 


and not from Calvin himself. Calvinism proper, he believes has but 
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a small share in present day American Protestantism. ‘‘Dissent’’ j, 
England and America develops sex prudery to protect its women agains 
the predatory aristocracy. In America ‘‘dissent’’ waxes to be the middl 
class; it has strong acquisitive instincts and canonizes financial snecos 
to it Hall applies the now fashionable economic interpretation of Puri. 
tanism. The course of his argument from this point must be omitted fo, 
want of space, except his inclusion of Mormonism as one of the fruits 

‘‘dissent.’? Manifestly, no 314 pages can prove such a thesis. In places 
it is distinetly suggestive; in others its attempts at rationalization aj. 
vance beyond our factual knowledge or defy it altogether. The book js 


quite often inaccurate in details of minor importance and sometimes in. 
accurate in details that affect the conclusions. 


THEODORE ©, Pease 


Publications of the Nebraska State Historical Society, Vol. XXI. Edited 
by Addison E. Sheldon. (Lincoln: Nebraska State Historical »o- 
ciety, 1930. xvi + 351 pp. Illustrations and maps. ) 

This volume is devoted mainly to two major essays ‘‘Lincoln, Name 
and Place,’’ 130 pages and ‘‘The History of Fort Kearney,’’ narratiy: 
and source material, 113 pages. Two other articles of approximately 
forty pages each are respectively a biographical character sketch 
Charles H. Dietrich, and a short sketch of the Otoe Indians. 

Mr. Abbott who writes the Lincoln essay finds the origin of the nam 
‘*Lineoln’’ in Roman-Celtic Britain, where in one stage of its evolutic 
it took the form ‘‘Lindum colonia,’’ meaning ‘‘settlement-at-the-hil 
fort-by-the-pool.’’ In time and with the omission of surplus letters 
*‘through the laziness of Latin seribes,’’ it became the well-known cit 
of Lincoln. No doubt the name of the place became the surname of som: 
families. The name has passed over to other communities in several pri! 
cipal ways: by direct transfer from the mother city; through honor ' 
General Benjamin Lincoln, distinguished Revolutionary soldier ; through 
honor to other noted Lincoln’s of New England including the names of 
such prominent men as Enoch and Levi Lincoln; and finally through 
honor to Abraham Lincoln or to lesser characters, or through deriva 
tions from other geographical units as ‘‘Lineoln Center.’’ Tabulations 
and maps are included in the essay, showing postoffices bearing the 
name Lincoln, either simply or in combination, and giving brief data # 
to the origin of the place and name. 

Brief chapters exlarge upon the several more noted Lincolns 0! 
America, such as Benjamin of Massachusetts, Levi and Enoch also of 
New England, and lastly the family producing Abraham Lincoln. 1)! 
first place to receive the name Lincoln in Nebraska was in Dodge count) 
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hut the name was lost to that settlement and later applied to the capital 
¢ Nebraska. A final chapter recounts the fight over the removal of the 
state capital from Omaha, the selection of the village of Lancaster as 
‘he capital, and the change of the name to Lincoln. Mr. Abbott has 
evider tly gone to considerable trouble to gather data of the kind used. 
Readers will not agree as to the importance of all of it, nor as to the 
relevancy of some of the material included in this essay. 
rhe section of the volume relating to the ‘‘ History of Fort Kearney’’ 
; largely a master’s thesis, from the University of Nebraska, by Lillian 
Vf. Willman. Fort Kearny (correct spelling), named after Colonel Steph- 
en Watts Kearney, was first located on the Missouri at the present 
f Nebraska City. It was designed as a stabilizer of the Indians and 
yotection for westward-moving immigrants. Later, when in the 
rties, the migration aimed at Oregon and California, the fort was moved 
westward along the Platte to a point near the present Kearney, Ne- 
braska. The fort played an important part during the Civil War and the 
Indian wars of the sixties. With the cessation of Indian troubles the fort 
ibandoned in 1871. Among suggestions for the disposal of the old 
e, was one that the capital of the United States be relocated thereon. 
proposal had at least two strong merits: central location, and the 
t that the area was a district ten miles square. The story closes with 
successful efforts of the Nebraska Historical Society and interested 
itizens to have forty acres of the old site containing old earth-works and 
trees accepted as a state park by Nebraska, that its preservation be 
guaranteed to posterity. 
One gets an intimate, more friendly view of former Governor and 
ted States Senator Dietrich from reading the forty page address on 
and character by his wife, Margretta 8. Dietrich. The reader 
es that here was the product of several elemental forces: original 


y 


lity and foree of character, early economic want and struggle, the 
tion of the frontier and the mining camp, then entrance into busi- 
‘s and polities just as a revolution in standards was taking place. 
the sketch relative to the Otoe Indians by a Major Green who was 
ree years an Indian agent and later friendly observer of the Otoes, 
ins several points of interest to not only the historian but also the 
ologist and anthropologist, e.g., animistic religion, beginnings of sci- 
e, and evolution of language. A very brief glossary is included. 
The editor of the volume, A. E. Sheldon, superintendent of the Ne- 
Historical Society, has been generous with footnotes and intro- 
luctions, and with illustrative materials. Upon the whole, he has rendered 


valuable service in bringing out this volume. 
Pe PS 
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J. G. W. Lewts 
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Betsy Ross, Quaker Rebel: Being the True Story of the Romantic Li, 
of the Maker of the First American Flag. By Edwin Satterthwaite Par. 
ry. (Philadelphia: The John C. Winston Company, 1930. xvii + 259 
pp. Illustrations, appendix, and affidavits. $2.00.) This book will interes: 
those who like stirring romance and ‘‘might have been”’ history written 
to perpetuate tradition on which ‘‘there is no real doubt through th: 
nation at large.’’ The research student who is interested primarily in the 
facts about the origin of the flag will find it disappointing. 

J. ©. M 


Wau-Bun: The Early Day in the Northwest. By Mrs. John H. Kinzi 
Edited with Notes and Introduction by Louise Phelps Kellogg. (Menasha, 
Wisconsin: George Banta Publishing Company, 1930. xxii + 390 pp 
Illustrations. $2.50.) This new edition of an old western classic appears 
under the auspices of The Old Indian Agency House Association which 
has destined all the profits of the enterprise to purchase the only r 
maining building of Fort Winnebago at Portage, Wisconsin, as a per 
manent memorial. The fact that the house in question was at one time the 
home of John H. Kinzie and his wife, Juliette Magill Kinzie, the author 
of the book in question, makes this a peculiarly appropriate form of rais 
ing money for the project. Miss Kellogg, who donated her services a 
editor, has used the Rand-MeNally edition of 1901 as the basis of the 
reprint, comparing it with the other editions. Her editing and the brief 
introduction contributed by her have the light touch so essential in 4 
publication for popular sale; needless to say, the underlying scholarship 
of the reprint is thorough. Its merit and its motive entitle it to a warn 
reception. 

ee 


Steamboat’n’ Days & the Hammond Lot: An Eastern Shore Romane 
sy John H. K. Shannahan. (Baltimore: The Norman Publishing Com- 
pany, 1930. xi +- 151 pp. Illustrations.) The title of this book is some- 
what misleading. From it, its cover and frontispiece, together with illus 
trations, the reader expects to find a somewhat complete historical treat 
ment of steamboating on some river or river system. Instead it treats of 
‘*Steamboat’n’ Days,’’ only two chapters out of a total of eighteen, ° 
about one-third of the volume, having anything to do with steamboating 
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nd these deal only with the boats of the Chesapeake Bay, chiefly those 

the Eastern Shore. These chapters do credit, however, to the best 
accounts of steamboating on the inland waters, even those of the Ohio 
and the Mississippi rivers. 

Other chapters of Steamboat’n’ Days depict life along the highways of 
the Chesapeake Bay country and in the streets and stores of its towns, 
and still another gives an intimate sketch of the old time negro. All are 
lone with a touch and a familiarity that comes from intimate contacts. 
All are sketches or amplifications of sketches originally published in the 
Baltimore Sunday Sun and are well written. The volume adds for good 
measure the ‘‘Hammond Lot,’’ a cleverly conceived romance of the 
Chesapeake country. 


C. H. A. 


Overland with Kit Carson: A Narrative of the Old Spanish Trail in 
‘43. By George Douglas Brewerton. (New York: Coward-McCann, Inc., 
1930. ix + 301 pp. Illustrations and map. $4.00.) The present volume 
rescues from oblivion three interesting articles written by a frontier 
soldier who turned writer and artist and published them in Harper’s 
New Monthly Magazine for August, 1853, April, 1854, and August, 1862. 
The first article, which was entitled ‘‘A Ride with Kit Carson,’’ is a well- 
written and vivid narrative of a journey from San Francisco to Taos in 
the summer of 1848. It adds considerable information on this journey, 
which biographers of Kit Carson generally neglected. The article adds 
practically nothing, however, to our information about the personality 
{ the famous scout and guide. The other items, ‘‘ Incidents of Travel in 
New Mexico’’ and ‘‘In the Buffalo Country,’’ are entertaining and lively, 
but they eover ground which has been all but exhausted. Mexican food, 
gambling in Santa Fe, corrupt priests, whirl-winds, thunderstorms, buffa- 

stampedes, shooting buffalo, and fording swollen streams are faith- 

lly deseribed. The sketches by the author increase the attractiveness 
the volume, but not all of the sketches accompanying the original 
irticles are reproduced in the book. 

The editor, who has failed to reveal the earlier printed version of his 

has drawn a good map, has written an informative introduction, 
nd has prepared a few notes and a satisfactory index. The ‘‘Old Span- 

Trail’’ extended from Santa Fe to the Great Basin ; whereas the editor 

9D) speaks of it as extending from Los Angeles to Santa Fe. The list 
' Brewerton’s works (pp. 25-26) contains no mention of his Wars of the 
Western Border or New Homes and a Strange People, which appeared 
in 1860. If the editor’s contention that Kit Carson was the bearer of the 
‘st Bews of the discovery of gold to reach the East is accepted this 
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fact can be said to constitute the most noteworthy contribution of the 


book. E. B. W. 


One Man’s Gold: The Letters and Journal of a Forty-Niner, Eng; 
Christman. Compiled and edited by Florence Morrow Christman. (Ney 
York: Whittlesey House, 1930. xiii + 278 pp. Illustrations. $3.00.) The: 
letters and journals of a Pennsylvania youth who left an apprenticeship 
in the West Chester Village Record printing office for three years in the 
gold fields of California constitute a significant contribution to the socia 
history of the fifties. Unfortunately the editorial work was left to 
granddaughter who admits that ‘‘they have been condensed and fully 
edited: even the names of certain characters have been altered’’; it is 
only fair to say, however, that the editor offers assurances that care has 
been taken ‘‘to preserve their authenticity.’”’ ACC 


The Annals of Elder Horn: Early Life in the Southwest. Arranged by 
John Wilson Bowyer and Claude Harrison Thurman. (New York: Rich- 
ard R. Smith, Ine., 1930. viii + 225 pp. Frontispiece. $2.50.) The title 
of this book does not reveal that one is about to read an autobiography 
In that respect, it is original. The work, however, was not completed as an 
autobiography ; in fact, only twenty-seven years of Robert Cannon Horn’ 
life appear in that form. Five other years, from 1872 through 1876, were 
added to the story by the editors, who arranged the diary kept by th 
Elder Horn into the form of an autobiography. Why the story ended 
there is not revealed. 

Robert Cannon Horn was born in Wilson County, Tennessee, on April 
26, 1844. Fourteen years later he moved to Collin County, Texas, with 
his parents. On July 5, 1862, he entered the service of the Confederacy 
and, after graduating from Kentucky University in 1871, definitely e 
tered the ministry. Religion and his experiences as a teacher and minister 
compose the major interest of the author. Over half of the story dea's 
with Elder Horn’s activities in Texas, but equally interesting are his 
activities in Kentucky and Tennessee. Horn was truly a pioneer 1! 
‘religion, law and order, and education, . . . those elements which cul- 
ture brings to a pioneer community.’’ This book will be welcomed }j 
those who are interested in the study of social conditions on the American 
frontier. 


R. L. B. 
The Cross in the Wilderness, A Biography of Pioneer Ohio. By Sister 
Monica. (New York: Longmans, Green and Company, 1930. xi + 2%! 
pp. Illustrations. $3.50.) This is the story of the work of Julia Chatfield 
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» English woman, and ten Ursaline nuns whom she led from Boulogne, 
@rance, to Saint Martin’s Parish in Brown County, Ohio. Although Ohio 
he ‘forties was hardly ‘‘ pioneer,’’ the task of these women was indeed 
pioneering adventure. Sister Monica has reconstructed, seemingly from 
the archives of the convent, the struggles of this group from 1845 to 
1878 to establish their school for girls. There are revealing glimpses of 
inner workings of the convent, and there are chapters on ‘‘Immi- 
eration in the Forties’’ and on the educational work of the nuns, but the 
mpressionistic style which Sister Monica adopts inevitably gives the 


n 4 


eling that the treatment is superficial. Certain episodes, notably the 
rboring of the Charleston, South Carolina, chapter of Ursalines after 
ey had been driven from their home by an anti-Catholic mob, and the 
financial erash of Bishop Purcell, whose relations with the convent were 
ilways close, are deserving of much fuller treatment. Certain long 
nversations (notably on pp. 108-21) cannot stand without citations. 
('nfortunately the beautiful invitation in the foreword ‘‘And if you do 


t believe she said all these things . . . come down with me to Solomon’s 
Run ‘in lilae time, in lilae time,’ and I’ll show you her thin stately letters 
breathing such life that I sat up all night when they first fell into my 


ls’? — eannot supplant the need for documentation. A catalog of the 

ntents of the convent archives would have been of great value to the 
lent of religious history. There is no index. 

W. B. H. 


Europe and the American Civil War. By Donaldson Jordan and Edwin 
Pratt. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1931. xiii + 300 pp. II- 
ustrations. $4.00.) This is the first study of the foreign relations of the 
War period to shift complete emphasis from the formalities of 
plomatic procedure to the currents of publie opinion. Chief emphasis, 
course, is laid upon the British side, responsibility for which was 
ssumed by Mr. Jordan. Mr. Pratt took as his task the situation in France 
ind Spain, with a brief preliminary survey of the attitudes of the other 
ntinental nations. The two authors joined hands in a concluding chap- 
rt which deals with the final triumph of the North and of the Union and 
which states the main implications of their study. 

There is little that is startling in their conclusions. They only confirm 
nd clarify the accepted views as to the reality of the danger of inter- 
vention during the first two years of the war and as to the division of 
European opinion — with the rdle of American wheat and northern 
markets as well as the divisions over slavery and liberalism and over 
otervention in Mexieo to complicate the situation. They point out that 


Civil War thus brought the United States back into the European 
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world as a first-class power and that the victory for the Union gave an 
impetus to European liberalism. 

It is surprising how little can be accomplished with the currents 
of public opinion in so brief a study. That swash-buckling champion of 
things American, George Francis Train, is given only a passing reference 
and figures like Robert J. Walker receive no more attention. Karl Marx 
is not allowed to appear upon the stage at all. A much more vivid picture 
of the forces of propaganda still remains to be drawn. 


A. C. C 


Tad Lincoln’s Father. By Julia Taft Bayne. (Boston: Little, Brown 
and Company, 1931. xiii + 206 pp. Illustrations. $2.00.) A highly sen- 
timentalized narration of the home life of Abraham Lincoln, this book 
belongs more to the field of fiction than that of history. The author, when 
a young girl, lived in the Washington of Civil War days, and was a fre- 
quent visitor at the White House, where her two small brothers played 
with the Lincoln boys. 

She presents an attractive picture of the President as the father of 
two mischievous, active lads, as well as a series of personal impressions 
of war-time Washington. Her sense of the reminiscently dramatic, at 
times, however, outweighs the veracity of good history, as when she 
narrates the incident of Sallie’s slave Sarah who was going to be sold 
down South to prevent her being freed by the emancipation proclama- 
tion. When every historian is aware that this proclamation did not in 
any way concern the District of Columbia! 

The book is not indexed or annotated. It contains a foreword by Wil- 
liam E. Barton. 

B. E. J. 


Old New Orleans. By Frances Tinker and Edward Larocque Tinker 
Widows Only: The Sixties, 165 pp. Strife: The Seventies, 186 pp. Closed 
Shutters: The Eighties, 104 pp. Mardi Gras Masks: The Nineties, 149 
pp. (New York: D. Appleton and Company, 1931. Frontispieces. $5.00. 
This charming little set continues the fiction series concerning American 
cities as started with Edith Wharton’s Old New York. Not attempting 
to be historical, the authors of these four small volumes, nevertheless, 
succeed in presenting a panorama of scenes flavored with all the pic- 
turesque essences of old New Orleans during and after the Reconstruc 
tion era. 


B. E. J. 


Prologue. By Charles 8. Brooks. (New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, 1931. xiv + 335 pp. Illustrations. $3.00.) This autobiograph- 
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a] group of essays concerning the author’s childhood and youth spent 
» Cleveland, Ohio’s west-side, some forty years ago, traces in impression- 

. fashion, youthful memories of the times when that city could boast 
of horse-cars, buggies, gas lamps, alleys, high bicycles, rubber plants, 
Monday washings, livery stable hacks, and six o’clock suppers. The 
vuthor retains a sympathetic understanding of the feelings and experi- 


es of the small child and growing boy, and translates early impres- 
ns with a beautiful tenderness mingling a wholesome humor. 


(he third person style and changing of obvious names seems a needless 
-asion. and detracts from rather than adds to the charming flavor of 
reminiscence. In an indirect and roundabout fashion the volume gives 

social historian a picture of everyday domestic life in Cleveland 
luring the nineties. 


Half a Century: The Autobwgraphy of a Servant. By Arno Clemens 
Gaebelein. (New York: Publication Office ‘‘Our Hope,’’ 1930. ix + 261 
[lustrations. $1.75.) This is the autobiography of an independent 
lamentalist preacher, who came to this country from Germany as a 

boy of eighteen. A woolen mill worker in Lawrence, Massachusetts, he 
professed conversion before a congregation of German Methodists, felt 
the call to the ministry, and was soon admitted to the East German 
nference of the Methodist Episcopal Church. While pastor of a Ger- 


man church in Baltimore, he attended Professor Paul Haupto at Johns 
Hopkins University, having previously taken up oriental studies inde- 
pendently. During a pastorate in New York in the eighties he had become 

terested in converting New York Jews, in which task his knowledge of 
ilebrew served him well. He preached successfully in ‘‘Yiddish’’ and 
iblished a considerable ‘‘ Yiddish’’ gospel literature. He launched Our 


‘lope, a monthly paper devoted largely to Bible study. 

by this time Gaebelein had become an ardent premillennialist and 
«gan to find himself more or less out of harmony with the leaders in the 
Methodist Episeopal Church, especially because of their acceptance of the 


‘higher eriticism.’’ He also had come to the conclusion that he could do 

s best work by making his Jewish mission interdenominational. <Ac- 
ordingly in 1899 he withdrew from the ministry and membership of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church and from that time has given himself 
nainly to the holding of Bible conferences in every section of the coun- 


the author is eritical of all so-called modernism and misses no oppor 
ity of giving expression to the ‘‘truth’’ as he sees it. It is fair to say 
that he is also critical of all such movements as that of Aimee Semple 
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McPherson, as he tries to carry on his work in codperation with thp 


fundamentalist groups in the evangelical churches. The book is wel] 
written, though in a somewhat egotistical vein, and is not without jp 
terest to any who may be seeking to understand modern fundamentalism 
its teaching, and methods. 

W. W.S, 


A Biography of Everett Wentworth Hill. By Rex Harlow. (Oklahoma 
City: Harlow Publishing Company, 1930. 115 pp. $2.00.) Mr. Hill was 
born at Russell, Kansas, in 1884. After graduating from colleg 
worked for a time for the Standard Oil Company and then began th 
manufacture of ice at Shawnee, Oklahoma. After expanding his busines 
by the establishment of ice plants at several nearby towns and cities }; 
became interested in the work of Rotary clubs and served first as secre 
tary and then as president of International Rotary. In this eapacity | 
traveled extensively, in the meantime giving much attention to various 
philanthropic enterprises, particularly the aid of underprivileged ¢| 
dren. In this little volume his biographer gives much space to a d 
cussion of his hero’s ideals and to details of his personal and domesti 
life. As a study of the career of a successful business man in a new 
western state the book is not without value but the author has apparently 
sought to make amends for a somewhat prosaic subject by giving it 
flowery and sentimental treatment that is extremely difficult to justif; 

E. E. D. 


The Quick and the Dead. By Gamaliel Bradford. (Boston: Honght 
Mifflin Company, 1931. x-+383 pp. Illustrations and notes. $3.50. 
is a series of thumb-nail ‘‘ psychographic’’ sketches of Roosevelt, Wilso 
Edison, Ford, and Coolidge by a professional biographer. Biographies 
of Lenin and Mussolini are added for good measure. The sketches ar 
impressionistic; they represent little real research; but are uniform! 
readable and stimulating. They represent neither blind eulogy nor | 
demnation. Many will read with interest ‘‘The Genius of the Averag 
Calvin Coolidge.’’ 

A. @. U. 


The History of Physical Education in Colleges for Women, As Iilu 
trated by Barnard, Bryn Mawr, Elmira, Goucher, Mills, Mount Holyoh 
Radcliffe, Rockford, Smith, Vassar, Wellesley and Wells. By Dorothy > 
Ainsworth. (New York: A. S. Barnes and Company, 1930, xv + 116 py 
Illustrations. $2.00.) The institutions surveyed in this study pioneered 
in physical education ; nor were they in their own field especially behind 
even the advanced men’s colleges. They recognized from the start speci@ 
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eds for women. These needs led to greater influence from European 
ters. This excellent little study surveys these forces and reviews the 


t 
, Uc 


pment of physical education programs, equipment, instruction, 


organization. It is a significant bit of American social history. 
A. C. C. 


ni 
Ali 


4 History of the Public Schools of North Carolina. By M. C. 8. Noble. 
Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina Press, 1930. xiv +- 462 
Illustrations and bibliography. $3.00.) Nerth Carolina has been 
tionally the most aggressive and progressive southern state. This 


rk is a careful study from the available sources of developments down 
1900 whieh the author purposes to continue in a later volume. Ther¢ 
attempt at historical or philosophical generalization. Step by stey 
‘*in its fight 


the work chronicles the slow but steady progress of education 
wainst ignorance and greed.”’ 
A. C. C. 


A Century with Norfolk Naval Hospital, 1830-1930. A Story of tha 
t Naval Hospital, of the Medical Department of the Navy, and the 
ess of Medicine through the Past One Hundred Years. By Rich- 
| C. Holeomb. (Portsmouth, Virginia: Printeraft Publishing Com- 
y, 1930. 543 pp. illustrations.) Captain Holcomb here chronicles an 
resting bit of American social history. In five chapters he relates the 
rical background of the naval hospital and then traces its fortunes 
went into commission in 1830. Especially interesting are the 
pters on the terrible yellow fever epidemic of 1855 and on the Civil 
r when Norfolk was an advance outpost at first on the Confederate 
, and after May, 1862, an important Union army hospital. This 
| the more valuable a work because the records of the hospital have 
nt years mysteriously disappeared. 


A. C. C 


Puritan’s Progress, An Informal Account: Of Certain Puritans and 
their Descendants from the American Revolution to the Present Time, 
‘he Manners and their Customs, their Virtues and Vices. Together, with 

me Possibly Forgotten Episodes in the Development of American Social 

' Economic Life during the Last One Hundred and Fifty Years. By 
\rthur Train. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1931. xi + 476 pp. 

0.) The field of social history is now tempting nearly everyone. This 
the contribution of an eminent novelist who, utilizing a few standard 
rks and monographs, an occasional bit of source material — usually at 

nd hand — and a bundle of family traditions and personal reminis 
nees, concocts a survey of American life of the Stammering Century 
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type. Indeed Mr. Train evidences as well as acknowledges his indebtog. 
ness to Gilbert Seldes. There is much in such a work that will enlightey 
and entertain the general reader; it clearly has little appeal for thy 
scholar or the serious student. The latter will notice the inadequacy of 
the accounts of the anti-slavery movement, of religious and educational 
development, and the like, without finding the general reader’s satisfa¢. 
tion in manners and customs, especially those of the gentler sex, Those 
satisfied with profitable entertainment will lay the book down with the 
comment: ‘‘ Delightful!’’ 


A. C. ¢. 


A Century of Judaism in New York: B’nai Jeshurwn, 1825-1925. Ney 
York’s Oldest Ashkenazic Congregation. By Israel Goldstein. (New 
York: Congregation B’nai Jeshurun, 1930. xxix+460 pp. Illustrations, 
appendices, and bibliography. $4.00.) Rabbi Israel Goldstein, leader 
the second oldest Jewish congregation in New York City, has publish 
this valuable survey of the history of his own congregation during its 
first century of existence, and with it a brief survey of the development 
of the Jewish community of that city. In 1825 there were about 10,(0) 
Jews in the United States, of whom 1,000 lived in New York City. Today 
the respective numbers from many different lands, and representing 
many different social and language groups, are 4,500,000 and 2,000.00 
persons. This development forms a significant chapter in the growth 
one of the minority groups in the United States. 

The introductory chapter on the beginnings of Jewish life in Nort! 
America follows well-known sources. The rest of the book is based large. 
on congregational documents, and provides a valuable source book for 
any historical student of the Jewish group in the United States. Ocea 
sional details offer ground for difference of opinion, but the book is w 
enough documented that whatever objection is offered must be presented 
against a choice of authorities rather than against the facts themselves 


L. J. L 


Negro: National Asset or Liability? By John Louis Hill. (New Yor! 
Literary Associates Incorporated, 1930. xiv + 233 pp. $2.00.) The fs 
of a series of volumes on the various racial groups which constitute 
population of this country, Hill’s book fails in its attempt to interpre 
negro life in the United States from a rational, unbiased viewpoint. \\' 
all of the author’s hypotheses are sound and many of his conclusions 
saecharined with the same brand of sentimentality he criticises in others 
The book is full of paradoxes and weakened by a too frequent usage 0! 
personal anecdotes. The style is attractive and makes for easy reading 


B. E. J 
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| Systematic Source Book in Rural Sociology. Vol. 1. Edited by Pit- 
| \. Sorokin, Carle C. Zimmerman, and Charles J. Galpin. (Minne- 
<=: The University of Minnesota Press, 1930. xx +- 645 pp. $6.50.) 
; volume first presents with illustrations from the sources a history of 
~yral sociology from Ancient Babylonia to the nineteenth century but 
sressing particularly the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The con- 
-ributions of Franklin, Jefferson, and Hamilton are offered as represen- 
tive of American thought. Then, after a preliminary study of rural- 
han differentiation, there follows an intensive analysis of rural social 
rganization in its ecological and morphological aspects. The source read- 
os like the text seem well selected if one concedes the propriety of 
eglecting nineteenth century developments and American conditions. 
Indeed, the American source selections include only Lenin’s ‘‘ Capitalism 
| Agriculture in the United States’’ and Heberle’s ‘‘ Mobility of the 
\gricultural Population in the United States.’’ 
A. C. C. 


Industrial Evolution. By N.S. B. Gras. (Cambridge: Harvard Univer- 

y Press, 1930. 259 pp. Illustrations. $2.50.) This is a valuable brief 
survey of the progress of industry in Europe and America. Eight chap- 
ers carry the story down to the industrial revolution in New England, 
ter which specifie analysis is made of the cotton, iron and steel, shoe, 
hemical, and electrical industries. The work does not pretend to be com- 
The last five chapters survey tendencies and problems in recent 
ndustrial history, such as government aid, employers’ and workers’ 
rganization, art in industry, and the question of large-scale versus small- 
scale industry. Especially suggestive to the research student of American 
story is the chapter which traces the fortunes of the Dennison Manu- 
turmg Company of Framingham, Massachusetts from 1844 to date. 
ndicates something of the monographie opportunities in connection 

th the history of various American industries and manufacturing com- 


A. ©. 





HISTORICAL NEWS AND COMMENTS 


The present number of the Mississipp1 VALLEY Hisrorica, Reypy 
inaugurates a section of briefer book reviews called ‘‘Book Notes 
These reviews which use initial signatures will in many eases be } 
work of members of the history department of Western Reserve Uniy 
sity. When supplied by reviewers of other institutions identity wil 
found in the Directory of Contributors. 


The Report of the Librarian of Congress for the fiscal year end 
June 30, 1930 (Washington, 1930) presents interesting data for : 
student of American history especially in the report of Dr. J. F. Jan 
son for the division of manuscripts, which details various importa 
unpublished accessions. 


Miscellaneous Publication No. 84 of the United States Department 
Agriculture consists of ‘‘A Bibliography of the History of Agricul 
in the United States,’’ by Everett E. Edwards. 


The following papers which appear in the January, 1931, issue of 
Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, ar 
especial interest to the historical student: ‘‘ Early Industria! Dew 
ment in the South,’’ by Harriet L. Herring; ‘‘The Civil War and 8 
and Economie Changes,’’ by Holland Thompson; ‘‘Growth of Manu! 
tures in the South,’’ by Broadus Mitchell; ‘‘ Banking in the South 
Relation to Agricultural and Industrial Development,’’ by Willi 
Carson; and ‘‘The Changing Political Philosophy of the South,’’ by 
C. Nixon. 


The South Carolina Historical Association held its first annual m 
ing at Columbia, Mareh 14, 1931. 


A Bibliography of Virginia History Since 1865, by Lester J. Cap; 
(Institute for Research in Social Sciences, University, Virginia, 19 
explores all important repositories within the state of Virginia and 
side for material relating to the recent history of the state. The res 
is a list of 6242 items arranged alphabetically under eleven classi! 
tions: Virginia bibliographies and indexes, a successive series relating | 
economic, social, political, and constitutional, military, educational, 
religious developments, and finally four sections dealing with loca 
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ography, literature and art, and newspapers. With its abbre- 

| references to the repositories in which the various items are to be 

ind its very useful index this work will aid materially ail efforts 
tive scholarship in this field. 


At the annual meeting of the Ohio State Archaeological and Historical 
‘ety held March 26, 1931, the name of the Society was changed to the 
State Historical Society. The Society unexpectedly came into the 
ession on January 21, 1931, of the original manuscript journal of the 
thwest Territory. Edward 8. Thomas has been appointed to fill the 
tion of Curator of the Society’s Natural History Department, form- 
eld by James 8. Hine, who died December 22, 1930. On April 30, 
Society held a joint meeting with the Ohio History Conference. 
pers were presented by Hamlin Garland on ‘‘The Westward March 
ttlement’’ and Asa E. Martin on ‘‘ Research in State History: Its 
ems and Opportunities.’’ 
The Historical and Philosophical Society of Ohio celebrated its one 
lredth anniversary of existence, February 11, 193 


Indiana History Bulletin for January consists of a paper on the 
‘avation of Albee Mound, 1926-1927,’’ by J. Arthur MacLean. The 
‘+h number of the Indiana History Bulletin contains a list of the 
nt volumes of the Indiana Historical Society Publications. A number 
ntennials have already been held in various counties throughout 

te of Indiana during the spring season, and still others are being 


for 1932-35. 


‘entral Section of the American Anthropological Association was 
the Chamberlain Memorial Museum at Three Oaks, Michigan, in 


ong recent manuscript accessions announced by the Missouri 


are the Joseph P. Gazzam Papers (1736), the Captain 
Robert Hume Collection (1776-1905), and the General Madison 


r Pape rs (1831-95 


Soetety 


mJ. Stratton, Secretary of State, has recently issued a pamphlet 
"he Archives Division of the Illinois State Library,’’ which con- 


ns a list of records on deposit and a bibliography on Illinois archives. 


1 


1I30 Yearbook of the German-American Historical Society of 

is is devoted mainly to biographical articles and unpublished or 
rgoiten papers concerning Baron von Steuben. There is also a brief 
graphy of Conrad Weiser. 


‘he annual joint meeting of the Wisconsin Academy of Arts, Sciences 
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and Letters and the Wisconsin Archaeological Society, together with ;h: 
Midwest Museums Conference was held at Ripon College, Ripon, April 
10 and 11. The Wisconsin Archaeological Society is celebrating its thiy. 
teenth year of existence. The April 1 issue of The Wisconsin Archaes). 
ogist, its quarterly bulletin, contains: ‘‘Suggestions on Technique ; 
Archaeology,’’ by Alonzo W. Pond; ‘‘Old Beach Camp Sites in Winn». 
bago County,’’ by George E. Overton; ‘‘A Macgregor Bay Cemetery,” 
by George R. Fox; ‘‘Firesteels,’’ by C. E. Brown; ‘‘Red Metal,” }) 
James K. Jamison; and ‘‘ York Stone Pestles,’’ by Peter L. Worth. | 

The State Historical Society of Wisconsin announces the recent acquis. 
ition of a group of personal letters of Margaret E. Sangster, one time 
editor of Harper’s Bazaar. The private library of Professor Rasmus 8 
‘Anderson has recently been transferred to the Society. This library con. 
tains between three and four thousand Seandinavian works, as well as 
about twenty-five thousand letters to and from distinguished scholars 
and authors of America, Norway, Sweden, and Denmark. A contribution 
of Wisconsin folklore is a booklet of old-time ‘‘Ghost Tales’’ published 
by Charles E. Brown, chief of the State Historical Museum at Madison 

In connection with the celebration of the centennial of the discovery 
Geneva Lake by whites in the year 1831, the Geneva Lake Historica! 
Society has republished the report of the Indian history survey of Lakes 
Geneva and Como made by Charles E. Brown and Theodore T. Brow: 
in 1928. 

The Winnebago County Archaeological and Historical Society of (Os! 
kosh, Wisconsin, will erect a bronze marker on the site of a group 
Indian effigy and other mounds located in Elisha D. Smith park at 
Menasha. 

New municipal historical museums have recently been established a! 
Richland Center, Manitowoc, Superior, and Kohler. The Neville Pub 
Museum at Green Bay has recently added to its already rich and exte 
sive historical collections the archaeological collection of Mr. Albert 1 
Mill of Cleveland, Wisconsin. 

The Old Indian Agency House Association assisted by the Wisconsi1 
Colonial Dames has succeeded in purchasing for preservation as a sta! 
historical monument the old U. S. Indian Ageney House at Portag' 
where Mrs. John H. Kinzie gathered the material for ‘‘Wau Bun.” The 
Indian Agency House is being repaired and refurnished and may % 
expected to attract numerous visitors during the coming summer. 





Vol. V of Studies and Records of the Norwegian-American Historica 
Association edited by Theodore C. Blegen (Northfield, Minnesota, 1930 
contains: ‘‘An Early Norwegian Fur Trader of the Canadian Nort! 
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vest.’ by Hjalmar R. Holand; ‘‘Immigrant Women and the American 
er,’ by Theodore C. Blegen; ‘‘From New York to Wisconsin in 


‘yont] 
OLLU 


s44,"’ by Johan Gasmann, edited by Carlton C. Qualey; ‘‘Social and 

\onomic Aspects of Pioneering as Illustrated in Goodhue County, 

finnesota,’’ by Theodore Nydahl; ‘*‘ Norwegian-American Fiction, 1880- 

1928," by Aagot Hoidahl; ‘‘Bjgrnson and the Norwegian-Americans, 

1880-81,’’ by Arthur C. Paulson; ‘‘The Beginnings of St. Olaf College,’ 

: I. F. Grosse; and some recent publications relating to Norwegian- 
rican history, compiled by Jacob Hodnefield. 


) 


The January number of the Culver-Stockton Quarterly is devoted to 
n article on ‘‘The Development of Agriculture in Territorial Dakota,’’ 


Harold E. Briggs. 
The Southwest Historical Series (12 vols., Glendale, California, 1931) 


uments, hitherto unpublished or inaccessible, depicting social and 
nomic conditions in the Southwest during the nineteenth century. 


Bulletin No. 97 of the Bureau of American Ethnology, Smithsonian 
stitution contains a paper on ‘‘The Kamia of Imperial Valley,’’ by 


E. W. Gifford. 
The 1929 volume of the Proceedings of the Pacific Coast Branch 
the American Historical Association contains the following articles of 


nterest: ‘‘ Attendance at the First Continental Congress,’’ by Frank H. 
soundary,’’ by E. L. 


of 


‘Sir Howard Douglas and the Maine 
; “The Sentiment for a Pacific Republic, 1843-1862,’’ by Joseph 
; “The Myth of an Eighteenth Century Whig Oligarchy,’’ by 

Barnes; ‘‘Simon Fraser, Fur Trader and Explorer,’’ by W. 
‘. ‘‘Matt Carpenter: A Senator of the Seventies,’’ by H. J. 
Deutsch ; ‘The Camp Grant Massacre: A Chapter in Apache History,’ 
by G. P. Hammond; and ‘‘ Agricultural Changes in California from 1860 


iy irver: 
Harvey 


Ellison 


1900,’’ by Osgood Hardy. 

Among articles of importance to readers of the Mississipp1 VALLEY 
Historica, Review published during the winter may be noted: ‘‘Found- 
ng a Midwestern University,’’ by Frank H. Garver, in Social Science 
January) ; ‘‘Disposal of the Public Domain in Illinois,’’ by Paul W. 
Gates, in the Journal of Economic and Business History (February) ; 

‘hat Hard Winter in Montana, 1886-1887,’’ by Robert S. Fletcher, in 
Agricultural History (October) ; ‘‘Marquette Memorials,’’ by Mary C. 
Arth, ‘‘Pottinger’s Creek Settlement, Kentucky, 1785,’’ by Henry S. 
Spalding, ‘‘ Father Edmund Burke,’’ by Patrick W. Browne, ‘‘Old Vin- 
cennes: A Chapter in the Ecclesiastical History of the West,’’ by Gilbert 
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J. Garraghan, and some unpublished letters to Father Peter De Sy: 
in Mid-America (April) ; ‘‘The Intellectual Life of Pittsburgh, 179¢ 
1836,’’ a continued article, by Edward P. Anderson and ‘‘ History of ¢}, 
Capture and Captivity of David Boyd from Cumberland County, Pe», 
sylvania, 1768,’’ a document, edited by Mrs. Elvert M. Davis, in tip 
Western Pennsylvania Historical Magazine (January) ; ‘‘Big Crossing 
Station, Built by Robert Johnson,’’ by Mrs. William H. Coffman an, 
‘*Unlocated Early Kentucky Imprints,’’ by Douglas C. MeMurtie. } 
The Filson Club History Quarterly (January) ; ‘‘The Presidential (‘ay 
paign of 1860 in Tennessee,’’ by Marguerite Bartlett Hamer and ‘‘Thp 
Wataugans and the Cherokee Indians in 1776,’’ by Philip M. Hamer. j; 
the East Tennessee Histortcal Society’s Publications (January) ; ‘ A». 
drew Jackson and His Ward Andrew Jackson Hutchings: A History 
Hitherto Unpublished,’’ by John H. DeWitt, ‘‘The Earthquake of 1811 
and its Influence on Evangelistic Methods in the Churches of the Ojd 
South,’’ by Walter B. Posey, and ‘‘An Account of the Presbyteria: 
Mission to the Cherokees, 1757-1759,’’ by Samuel C. Williams, in ‘| 
Tennessee Historical Magazine (January) ; ‘‘Joseph Pulitzer,’’ Part | 
by George 8. Johns, ‘‘John Evans, Explorer and Surveyor,’’ Part [, } 
A. P. Nasatir, ‘‘The Building of the University of Missouri an Epo: 
Making Step,’’ by W. 8. Dearmont, ‘‘The Beginning of the Whig Par’ 

in Missouri, 1824-1840,’’ by Leota Newland, and ‘‘ Emigrant Missourians 
in Mexico and Oregon,’’ by Frederick A. Culmer, in The Missouri H 

torical Review (January) ; ‘‘ Newspapers and Periodicals in the Line 

Douglas Country, 1831-1832,’’ by Frank J. Heinl, ‘‘The Life and Works 
of James Gardiner Edwards,’’ by Philip D. Jordon, and ‘‘An Episod 
of Journalism in 1840,’’ by John R. Weber, in the Journal of the I!) 
nois State Historical Society (October) ; ‘‘Stanley Griswold,”’ by W) 
liam L. Jenks, ‘‘The Regime of the Governor and Judge of Michiga 
Territory,’’ by George B. Catlin, and ‘‘ Pastoral Letters from the Bishop 
of Quebec to the Inhabitants of Detroit,’’ by the Honorable Reny 

Riddell, in the Michigan History Magazine (Winter) ; ‘‘Up and Down 
the Chippewa River,’’ by R. K. Boyd, ‘‘ Yankee Teuton Rivalry in W's 
consin Politics of the Seventies,’’ by Herman J. Deutsch, and ‘‘ Memoi's 
of Mary D. Bradford,’’ a continued article, in The Wisconsin Magaziw 
of History (March) ; ‘‘lowa City: A Miniature Frontier of the Forties, 
by Louis Pelzer and ‘‘Soldier Voting in Iowa,’’ by Edward M. Benton, 
in the Jowa Journal of History and Politics (January) ; ‘‘The Anglo- 
Spanish Frontier on the Upper Mississippi, 1786-1796,’’ by Abraham !’. 
Nasatir and ‘‘Pioneer Life in Jones County,’’ by O. J. Felton, in the 
lowa Journal of History and Politics (April) ; ‘‘MeGregor Sketches,” bY 
lola B. Quigley, in The Palimpsest (January) ; ‘‘Misrepresentative le: 
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on,’ by Sam B. Sloan, in The Palimpsest (February); ‘*‘loway to 
lowa,”’ by Irving B. Richman, in The Palimpsest (March) ; ‘‘The News- 
paper Collection of the Historical, Memorial and Art Department of 
iowa.’ by Edward F. Pittman, in the Annals of Iowa (January). 

| Articles relating to the West and Far West are: ‘‘The Persistence of 
Populism, ’’ by John D. Hicks and ‘‘A New Yorker in the Great West,’’ 
edited by Bertha L. Heilbron, in Minnesota History (March) ; *‘ Charles 
Hi. Van Wyek — Soldier and Statesman,’’ by Marie U. Harmer and 
James L. Sellers, ‘‘ History of Fort Hartsuff,’’ by Cora P. Mullin and Ora 
\. Clement, and ‘‘W. J. Bryan’s First Plea to a Jury, — A Letter to 
His Fiancee — 1883,’’ in the Nebraska History Magazine (March) ; ‘‘A 
Brief Study of Thomas J. Rusk Based on His Letters to His Brother 
David, 1835-1856,’’ a continued article, by Lois H. Blount, ‘‘ Journal of a 
(rip Through Texas and Northern Mexico in 1846-1847,’’ third install- 
ment, by William A. McClintock, and ‘‘Diary of Adolphus Sterne,’’ a 
ontinued article, edited by Harriet Smither, in the Southwestern His- 
torical Quarterly (January) ; ‘‘The Black Hills Gold Rush,’’ by Harold 
E. Briggs, ‘*The Minnesota Historical Survey and the Relocation of the 
Red River Trails,’’ by Willoughby M. Babeock, and ‘‘On the March 
vith Sibley in 1863. The diary of Private Henry J. Hagadorn,’’ edited 
y John P. Pritchett, in the North Dakota Historical Quarterly (Janu- 
ry); “The Zuniga Journal, Tueson to Santa Fé; the Opening of a 
Spanish Trade Route, 1788-1795,’’ by George P. Hammond, ‘‘ The Battle 
{ La Glorieta Pass,’’ by J. F. Santee, and ‘‘ Apaches as Thespians in 
1s76,’’ by John P. Clum, in the New Mexico Historical Review (Janu- 
wy); ‘‘Covered Wagon Days,’’ in the California History Nuggett (Octo- 
ber-November, 1929) ; ‘‘ Designs for a Pacific Republic, 1843-1862,’’ by 
Joseph Ellison, ‘‘Joseph Ashton, Astorian Sailor, 1812-1815,’’ by Ken- 
eth W. Porter, and ‘‘Beginnings of East Portland,’’ by Leslie M. 
scott, in the Oregon Historical Quarterly (December) ; ‘‘ Legislative 
\pportionment in Washington,’’ by J. Orin Oliphant and ‘‘ Ulster Coun- 
\y Gazette,’’ by Edmond 8. Meany, in the Washington Historical Quar- 
rly (January). 


A serious loss to the historical profession came with the death of Dr. 
Adam Shortt on January 14, 1931, at his residence in Ottawa, Canada. 
Dr. Shortt who has been deseribed as the founder of the study of the 
‘economic history of Canada, was awarded the Tyrrell gold medal by the 
Royal Society of Canada in 1930. He was chairman of the Board of His- 
lorical Publications of Canada and joint editor with Dr. A. G. Doughty 
of Canada and Its Provinces (1913-17). Among his best known works are 
Imperial Preferential Trade from a Canadian Point of View (1904) and 
the Life of Lord Sydenham (1908). 
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The following academic migrations for the summer of 1931 may be of 
interest: Samuel F. Bemis of George Washington University and J. 
deRoulhae Hamilton of the University of North Carolina, to Harvard 
University ; Robert G. Caldwell of Rice Institute, Houston, Texas, Roy 
F. Nichols of the University of Pennsylvania, and Preston W. Slosson of 
the University of Michigan, to Columbia University; Lowell J. Ragatz 
of George Washington University, to Johns Hopkins University ; Car] 
Rister of the University of Oklahoma, to George Washington University. 
Perey S. Flippin of Coker College, Hartsville, South Carolina, to William 
and Mary College, Williamsburg, Virginia; Cyrus H. Karraker of Bir. 
mingham-Southern College, to the University of South Carolina; Ruth 
L. Higgins of the Womans College of Alabama and Louis B. Schmidt of 
lowa State College, to the University of Alabama, first term; Milledge 
L. Bonham Jr. of Hamilton College, to the University of West Virginia, 
first term; Donald G. Barnes of the University of Washington, Seattle, 
to Western Reserve University ; E. Merton Coulter of the University of 
Georgia and William T. Utter of Denison University, to Ohio State Uni 
versity ; Thomas M. Marshall of the University of Washington, Seatt) 
to the University of Michigan; Robert D. W. Connor of the University of 
North Carolina, Merle E. Curti of Smith College, Wallace K. Fergusor 
of New York University, Washington Square College, John C. Patterson 
of Westminster College, New Wilmington, Pennsylvania, and David }! 
Willson of the University of Minnesota, to the University of Chicago; 
G. G. Benjamin of the University of Southern California and St. George 
L. Sioussat of the University of Pittsburgh, to Northwestern University; 
Harold C. Deutsch of the University of Minnesota, Fred A. Shannon of 
Kansas State Agricultural College, and D. O. Wagner of New York Uni- 
versity, to the University of Missouri; Charles F. Mullet of the Univer 
sity of Missouri, to the School of Mines, Rolla, Missouri; Alfred I! 
Sweet of Washington and Jefferson College, Pennsylvania; Le Roy k 
Hafen of the State Historical Society of Colorado and J. Fred Rippy ot 
Duke University, to the University of Colorado; Edward P. Cheyne) 
of the University of Pennsylvania, to the University of Oregon, Eugene 
Joseph Schafer of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin, to the Un- 
versity of Oregon, Portland; Winfred T. Root of the University of lowa 
to Leland Stanford Jr. University; William C. Binkley of Vanderbilt 
University to the University of California, Berkeley ; David S. Muzzey 0! 
Columbia University, to the University of California, Los Angeles; I. J. 
Cox of Northwestern University, to the University of Southern Cali 
fornia; Carl Wittke of Ohio State University, who has been lecturing ©! 
American history at the Universities of Berlin, Breslau, Munich, 
{ingen, Freiburg, and Cologne, to teach at the University of West Vr 
cinia, second term. 
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